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Just Among Ourselves 


Some New Readable Books, Look Them Over 


HUGH T. KERR, D. D. 

Pastor, Shadyside Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. Au- 
thor of “Children’s Gospel-Ser- 

mons, ete. 


The Gospel in Modern Poetry 
$1.50. 


A keen, thoughtful analysis of some 
of the best-known modern poems and 
the gospel message they bear for the 
life of our own day. Always a deep- 
ly-interesting speaker and writer, Dr. 
Kerr in this book is more than usually 
happy both in his choice cf theme and 
treatment thereof. Alice Meynell; 
William Carruth; Gilbert K. Chestern- 
ton; Francis Thompson; Allan See- 
ger; W. E. Henley; Walter de la 
Mare; Rudyard Kipling; Richard Le 
Gallienne; Vachel Lindsay; John 
Masefield; Edwin Markham; Joaquin 
Miller; Thomas Hardy; Dorothy 
Frances Gurney and Cale Young Rice 
are in his list of poets represented. 





FREDERICK F. SHANNON, D. D. 


Minister of Central Church, 
Chicago, Ill. 


The Unfathomable Christ 


And Other Addresses. $1.50. 

The Biblical World, (University of 
Chicago) says: “Seldom can the 
abused werd ‘brilliant’ be correctly 
applied to a living preacher; but in 
the case of Dr. Shannon no other 
term is appropriate. He is radiant 
and glittering and surprising and il- 
luminating. His sermons cannot be 
measured by the ordinary yardstick; 
they can hardly be criticized; it is 
better to enjoy them.” 


JOHN J. CASTLEBERRY 


Pastor Walnut Hills Christian 
Church, Cincinnati. 


The Soul of Religion 


And Other Addresses. Introduction 
by Rev. Edgar De Witt Jones. $1.50. 

A volume of discourses which will 
be quickly recognized as of a supericr 
quality, by a man well versed in the 
technique of preaching. The work of 
a preacher greatly admired by all his 
hearers for his lucidity, sanity, toler- 
ance, and the uniform fine quality of 
his preaching. 





ROY L. SMITH, D.D. 
Pastor Simpson Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn., Author 
of “Sentence Sermons.” 





Four-Wheel Brakes 


“Fireside Philosophy” Talks. $1.25. 

“One of the distinct successes of 
last year’s publishing seascn was a 
volume of “Sentence Sermons,” by 
Rev. Roy L. Smith, D.D. Dr. Smith 
now furnishes us with a book of brief 
religious talks, which are not quite so 
brief as his sentence sermons, but still 
are brightly pointed and exceedingly 
stimulating. Twenty-one talks worked 
out with vigor and attractiveness.”— 
Christian Endeavor World. 





AGNES SLIGH TURNBULL 


Far Above Rubies 


Heart Stories of Bible Women. 
Told from the Woman’s Point of 
View. Illustrated, $2.00. 

Walter W. Manning, Editor Wom- 
an’s World, says: “The author has 
reconstructed in all their original 
beauty the colorful and romantic set- 
tings in which the stories belong. 
Moreover, she has given to their tell- 
ing a force and freshness and wealth 
of detail which they have not known 
since the tongue of the last eyewitness 
to them was silenced in the grave. 





JOHN D. FREEMAN 
Author of “Fan of Belseys,” Ete. 


Kennedy’s Second Best 


A Story of the Great Northwest. 
$2.00. 
A moving, deeply-stirring story, 
the scenes of which are chiefly amid 
the broad acres of the ranch-lands of 
Alberta. Yet the incidents which go 
to its making can cccur anywhere— 
anywhere, that is, where a strong, 
purposeful man is compelled by cir- 
cumstances to turn aside from the up- 
lands of a brilliant career to tread 
lowlier paths, in which he can find 
te 3 and outlet only for his “second 
est.” 





Send all orders to: 


The Christian Publishing Association 
Dayton Ohio 











Stewardship Diary and 


Budget Account 
Book 


“Time is money;” but money, unlike 
time, can be saved. Both can be spent, 
either wisely or unwisely; and, upon 
the giving of the first portion of both, 
God has the first claim. 

A Diary which takes both time and 
money into account is an invaluable 
companion for every one. “The Stew- 
ardship Diary and Budget Account 
Book” does just this, and does it in 
the very best way. Hence it is pe- 
culiarly well adapted to appeal to 
“the man on the street.” Without any 
preachment it carries a great sermon. 


Some churches are getting this mes- 
sage to their men and boys by obtain- 
ing the diaries in quantity and either 
selling them or else, presenting them 
as Christmas or New Year’s gifts. 
Sunday-school teachers will welcome 
this suggesticn. 

Produced by the Standard Diary 
Company, under the auspices of the 
United Stewardship Council, in red 
American Russia solid leather cover, 
with title and edges in gold, 3x6 
inches, for vest pocket use. Price, 25c 
postpaid. 

THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING 

ASSOCIATION 


C.P.A. Bldg. : : Dayton, Ohio 

















Official Information 





MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


J. B. Speaker, c/a Chris George, Hatfield Ave., Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

P. S. Sailer, 634 E. 42nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lewis A. Duvall, Akersville, Pennsylvania. 

Clark A. Denison, R. R. 4, Dayton, Ohio. 

John Butts, 310 Camp St., Piqua, Ohio. . 

Robert Karn, 513 N. Illinois St., Monticello, Indiana. 

Frank Wright, 5 Council Hall, Oberlin, Ohio. 

A. B. Houseman, Mt. Oreb, Ohio. 

W. H. Zenor, Darlington, Ind. 

J. D. Hampton, Advance, Indiana. : 

L. D. Holaday, R. R. 3, New Carlisle, Indiana. 

F. M. Strange, Brooks, Iowa. : 

J. C. Orebaugh, R. R. 5, Frankfort, Indiana. 

J. M. Bradbury, Merom, Indiana. 

Selden Humphrey, Defiance, Ohio. 

J. E. Fry, Mellott, Indiana. 





CHURCH WANTED 


I have been ordained to the Christian ministry by 
the Eastern Indiana Christian Conference and am 
anxious to give my full time service to the work of 
the Kingdom of Jesus Christ. So I will be pleased 
to communicate with any church within reasonable 
distance from my home that may be in need of a pas- 
tor, or with any pastor that may be in need of help 
in evangelistic services. x ©, Geant 


Losantville, Indiana. 





ILLINOIS STATE CONFERENCE 


The Executive Board of the Illinois State Confer- 
ence will meet in called session for the transaction of 
any business that pertains on ong are omy 
i Convention in Urbana, October 20-23. 
seen J. E. Fry, Secretary. 


Mellott, Indiana. 
oOo 


“If you have faith, preach it; if you have 
joy, share it; if you have sorrow, bear it. 
Find the bright side of things and help 
others to get sight of it also. This is the 
surest way to be cheerful and happy.” 
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New Books 


Just Off the Press and 
Being Published 


Thinking Through 
By Dr. Alva Martin Kerr, one of the 
greatest books for the present time. It 
safeguards and strengthens faith. It is 
written especially to help steady the 
thinking of youth. 
“It is not only a worth-while book, but 
a fine contribution to our present day 
literature.” 
Dr. J. F. BURNETT, Secretary, 
Prof. Gilbert General Convention. 





Dr. Harper 


“The two concluding chapters on the kind of preaching we need and on Christ as the 
revealed Word of God, revealed not in written words but in flesh and blood, are gems of pur- 
est gold.” W. A. HARPER, President, Elon College. 


Price, $1.25 


The Christian Denomination and Christian Doctrine 


By Professor Simon Addison Bennett, A. M., Elon College. In this book Professor Ben- 
nett gives a clear analysis of the contribution made by the Christian Church to the history of 
church doctrine. Relationships with other bodies and movements are traced with a closing 
summary of the main elements contributed by the Christian Church. Every minister and 
every student of church history should have this book. Price, cloth bound, 65c per copy; 
price, paper bound, 25c per copy. 


A Continuing Fellowship 
This book is selected from “At Prayer Time” written by Milo True Morrill, M. A., D. D., 
and edited by Rev. Ernest D. Gilbert, Professor of Bible and Sociology, Defiance College. 
Few men of the Christian Church could touch the inner and deeper spirit life of men as could 
Dr. Morrill. The book, in a way, is a memorial to the life and work of this man of God. Price, 
cloth bound, $1.00 per copy. This book will be on sale at the Convention. 


An Integrated Program of Religious Education 

By William Allen Harper, LL. D., President of Elon College. “In view of the essential 
unity of the learner’s educational experience, the problem of the integration of that educa- 
tional experience, so that it shall be all of a piece, is coming to be regarded as one of the most 
fundamental problems in educational theory and practice. 

“President Harper’s discussion is a pioneer attempt to state this problem in a comprehen- 
sive way. It is a manual similar to the teacher-training manuals now in use prepared for 
much the same groups. His style is straightforward and clear and his form for presentation 
readily understandable by the general reader. He has laid down the lines on which in all 
probability an integrated program of religious education will in time be worked out.” Printed 
by The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth bound, $1.50 per copy. 


These books with many others will be on sale at the General Convention at Urbana, 


Illinois. 
Bibles, religious books, church and Sunday-school supplies, always on sale. Send in your 


order now. 


The Christian Publishing Association 
Cor. Ludlow and Court Streets 
Dayton, Ohio 
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THE GOSHEN, INDIANA, CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


greatly enlarged and improved. It is now a fine working equipment. The pas- 
tor is Rev. O. V. Rector, under whose leadership this work was accomplished. See 


| 
| THIS building at Goshen was rededicated on Sunday, October 3, after having been 
account of the dedication on page 19. 
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About Folks and Things 


Our friends of the United Brethren 
Church, which has its headquarters here in 
Dayton, are passing through a most un- 
usual experience of sorrow and loss. Two 
weeks ago, in our issue of October 7, we re- 
corded the death of Dr. J. M. Phillippi, who 
for just a few months less than twenty-five 
years had been the editor of the Religious 
Telescope, the official weekly periodical of 
that denomination. His death had come very 
unexpectedly after only a few days of ill- 
ness with appendicitis. And now another 
crushing blow comes in the death of Dr. 
H. F. Shupe, for thirty-three years the edi- 
tor of The Watchword—a very fine paper 
for young people published by this church 
and which has large circulation among its 
Sunday-schools and Christian Endeavor so- 
cieties. Dr. Shupe’s death also came wholly 
unexpectedly, after only two or three days 
cf sickness similar to that which caused the 
death of Dr. Phillippi. A third editor, Dr. 
W. O. Fries, who was the editor of their 
Sunday-school literature, passed away some 
months ago. We doubt if ever any denom- 
ination has been called upon to suffer the 
Icss of so many officials within so short a 
time. The editor of The Herald has ex- 
tended the sympathy both of himself and of 
cur brotherhood to our sister church. And 
cur Board of Trustees in session this week 
also sent greetings of sympathy. Dr. Shupe 
was one of the most lovable of men, with a 
most delightful fraternal spirit towards 
those of other denominations, and he will be 
greatly missed here in Dayton not only be- 
cause of the high quality of his work and 
service for the Kingdom but also because of 
his winning personality and his warm- 
hearted friendship. 


Rev. John Spencer, who has just been re- 
ceived by the Southern Wabash Illinois Con- 
ference from the United Brethren Church, 
was installed as pastor at Newton during 
the conference session there. , 

Rev. John H. Mugridge, of Kittery Point, 
Maine, has just celebrated his ninety-first 
birthday. Friends tendered him a delight- 
ful reception in appreciation of the long 
service which he has rendered the Kingdom. 

Mrs. Jane T. Goodwin, the widow of the 
late Brother E. L. Goodwin so widely known 
among us, and Mrs. Eva H. Chase, one of 
our leading workers at Providence, Rhode 
Island, were visitors at The Christian Pub- 
lishing Association last week, en route to the 
Convention at Urbana. 

Dr. W. A. Harper, Elon College, North 
Carolina; Dr. H. A. Smith, Versailles, Ohio; 
and Mr. John V. Sees, Huntington, Indiana, 
—met in Dayton last week as a special com- 
mittee appointed by the Board of Trustees 


of The Christian Publishing Association, for. 


the consideration of certain phases of the 
work. 5 

The Prayer Page in this issue pertains 
particularly to the Urbana Convention and 
breathes such a fine spirit that it should be 
thoughtfully read and studied by every 


reader of The Herald. We are sorry that it 
did not reach us in time for our last issue, 
but it is in time to encourage a deep spirit 
of prayer throughout the church as well as 
among the delegates present at the Con- 
vention. 

The Good Fellowship and Study Club of 
the Miami Ohio Conference held its first 
session for the year October 12, as reported 
elsewhere in this issue. Its printed program 
for the year is a very attractive one and 
we are sure will enrich those who attend. 
Very few of our conferences have such min- 
isterial meetings. Those which do not are 
suffering a real loss both for the individual 
pastors and for the conference. 

Miss Rosina E. Lawrence left last week 
for St. Anthony, Newfoundland, to become a 
teacher in the Grenfell school there. Her 
going was delayed six weeks by illness. Miss 
Lawrence is a member of our church at 
Woodstock, Vermont, and a graduate of De- 
fiance in the class of ’24. She taught in 
Porto Rico in 1925 and last year was secre- 
tary to President Caris at Defiance. We are 
wishing her every possible success in her 
rew mission. 

Actual work was begun last week on the 
extensive improvements to the church and 
working equipment of the Murlin Heights, 
Dayton, Christian Church, Rev. Ross Mc- 
Neal, pastor. The church proper is being 
remodeled and beautified, and a Sunday- 
school building erected. The Sunday-school 
will be reorganized along departmental 
lines, with graded lessons used in all de- 
partments, and a fine spirit is manifested in 
the work in this rapidly growing community. 

On page eighteen will be found a much- 
deserved tribute which Dr. G. A. Conibear 
pays to Brother James S. Frost and the 
faithful services which for long years he has 
given in a number of official capacities. One 
of these was a trustee of The Christian Pub- 
lishing Association, which office he filled for 
several terms. Brother Frost was always in 
attendance at our General Convention, is 
widely known throughout our brotherhood, 
and will be greatly missed there this year. 

The session of the Western Washington 
Conference held two weeks ago was over- 
shadowed by the death of Rev. D. C. Loucks, 
who long had been one of the most outstand- 
ing leaders of the conference and was deeply 
loved by his brethren. As a mark of re- 
spect, the chair which Mr. Loucks formerly 
occupied was draped in mourning during the 
session of the conference. Resolutions of 
respect were passed, testifying to his esti- 
mable character and his devotion to the 
work. 

Rev. W. J. Hall, pastor of our new Dayton 
View Church, makes encouraging announce- 
ment in the fact that forty people have defi- 
nitely signed up to become members of this 
crganization as soon as it is ready to be 
launched. This is only a beginning, as the 
field has not yet been canvassed. The effort 
cf Brother Hall has been largely devoted to 
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finance. Churches of the conference should 
speed up their financial assistance in order 
that he might be relieved for this other 
highly important and promising part of the 
werk. 

Mrs. J. N. Dales, matron of our Aged 
Ministers’ Home, Lakemont, N. Y., is in a 
hospital at Newmarket, Ontario, where she 
underwent an operation last week. Her own 
son is one of the prominent surgeons of 
that city. We are happy to know that she 
is getting along nicely, with hopes for 
speedy recovery. It would be very hard in- 
deed to find anyone more peculiarly fitted to 
wake a real home for our aged ministers 
than is Mrs. Dales, and the brotherhood can- 
not too highly appreciate her untiring and 
even slavish devotion to this work. 


The Trustees of The Christian Publish- 
ing Association were in session at Dayton 
part of last week, getting their report for 
the quadrennium ready for the Convention 
and looking after matters of urgent business 
which cannot be longer delayed. All mem- 
bers were present at least a part of the 
time except Rev. C. E. Huff, of Oronoque, 
Kansas. Mr. Perry G. Yantis, of Troy, was 
elected to succeed Dr. C. B. Hershey, who 
resigned from the board a few months ago. 
Mr. Yantis is a banker, a high type of busi- 
ness man, one of the most active members 
of the Troy church and Sunday-school, and 
we believe him to be splendidly qualified for 
the work of this board. 


It will be a very great disappointment in- 
deed to many not to have the pleasure of 
seeing and hearing Mrs. F. E. Bullock at the 
Cénvention. But for a number of years 
Mrs. Bullock has been under a heavier strain 
of work than any woman could stand and 
has simply had to give up her pastorate at 
Plainville, N. Y., and her work at Auburn 
Seminary. _With her family, she has now 
gone to Winter Park, Florida, where they 
will make their home until she is well 
again. Mrs. Bullock has been of invaluable 
service in our Sunday-school work and in 
helping prepare our Sunday-school liter- 
ature, and many of us are earnestly praying 
that she may be quickly restored to her pris- 
tine vigor and kept in the services of our 
work. 

Just as we are starting for the Conven- 
tion, the new volume by Professor Ernest 
D. Gilbert comes from the bindery. We 
want to express our great delight with it, 
in its mechanical make-up, its plan of pre- 
sentation, and especially the very fine selec- 
tions which have been made. The book, as 
has been announced, is a collection of ma- 
terial from the pen of the much beloved 
Dr. M. T. Morrill, who was the first editor 
of our Prayer Page and carried the work un- 
til his untimely death. Brother Gilbert, the 
present editor, is highly qualified to sense 
just the material that Brother Morrill would 
love to have preserved in this form, and he 
has done his work well. The book is of per- 
manent value, and many will want it near 
at hand to renew their devotional spirit at 
prayer time. Later we shall speak again of 
this very splendid little volume. 
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The Faith of James O'Kelly 


NE hundred years ago last Saturday, October 16, 
C) there died one who had been a leader in one of the 

greatest religious movements in modern times. 
That one was James O’Kelly. The movement was that of 
individual liberty and democracy which has slowly per- 
vaded all of Protestantism during the last century. 
Reared a Methodist and inducted into the warm and pul- 
sating ministry of the Methodist Church, young O’Kelly 
had breathed too much of the spirit of freedom which 
was then athrob in the political atmosphere of the new 
nation to rest content under the autocratic rule of the 
Methodist form of organization and of the religious con- 
cepts which then afforded such minor place to the rights 
and the conscience of the individual believer. In time he 
led a group of his fellow-ministers out from that church 
to form the tributary which later on should join with 
like tributaries from New England and the Central West 
to found the Christian Church. But the teaching and in- 
fluence of these and like-minded men in other churches 
soon ran far beyond denominational lines and have had 
incalculable influence upon the thought and the policies 
of the Church of Jesus Christ and have directed the whole 
course of modern Christendom into new and more mo- 
mentous channels. So profound is the significance of 
this movement that the faith which underlies it should 
be more clearly apprehended than it has been even by 
some of its own exponents. 


IRST. This spirit of democracy for the Church is 

based upon the inviolate conviction that there in- 
heres within every individual a conscience which is po- 
tentially the voice of God goading and directing him to- 
wards the right and good. Individual freedom does not 
mean and never has meant, in the Church nor in the 
state, the right of the individual “to do as he pleases” or 
“to think as he pleases,” as has too often been assumed 
by those who would oppose the theory and by those who 
would abuse the theory in order to license their own de- 
sires or willfulness.° Rather must human freedom ever 
mean, both within the Church and within the state, only 
the right and the liberty of every human soul to follow 
the dictates of his conscience towards the highest good, 
as in sincerity and honest endeavor he seeks to discover 
what is that highest good for him and his fellow-men. 
Such freedom is founded on the faith that there is the 
will of God for every individual and that God seeks di- 
rectly and definitely to make that will known to every 
individual. If this be true, it is perfectly obvious that 
no hindering bonds of creed or sectarian indoctrination 
or ecclesiastical or politieal suppression and restriction 





dare be placed upon the individual, else he cannot voice 
the thought of God nor follow the will of God made plain 
to him. To make light of the churches which have no 
written creeds or confessions as though they were a rab- 
ble of incoherent faith and infidelity, as the late Mr. 
Bryan and others have done and are doing, is not only to 
belie the most patent facts of church history but also to 
deny the very postulate of God’s directive will for every 
individual child of his. Again and again and again the 
Church has furnished brilliant illustration of the fact 
that some individual prophet or saint has discerned and 
understood the wish and thought of God clearer and bet- 
ter than has the whole united Church of that day; and 
the hand of God would have been helplessly tied down to 
an immovable past if he had been estopped by church or 
creed from making known his will and purpose to the 
individual. And the history of denominations proves that 
both intellectual faith and fidelity to Christian life have 
been as well preserved, yea, better, under liberty than 
they have under the restriction of creed and confession. 


ECOND. Democracy within the Church is founded 

upon a sublime faith in folks. Herein is one of the 
deepest cleavages between Roman Catholicism and Prot- 
estantism. The Catholic Church fears to trust the united 
conscience and saintliness of the people, and hence places 
its reliance upon the theory that God delegates to one 
ecclesiastic autocrat a perfect knowledge of his will and 
the authority to make it known to humankind. The 
Protestant Church, wherever it has been true to its basic 
postulate, refuses to believe that God has chosen an in- 
fallible pope or priesthood for this purpose, but that any 
and every child of God alike may become a prophet or a 
priest for the unfolding of the will of God among mer. 
And history fully substantiates this view. Yet nothing 
has seemed harder for many Protestants than to hold fast 
to this faith. They have from time to time erected many 
substitutes or subterfuges for the infallible Church. The 
Apostolic Succession, the Apostolic Church and prac- 
tices, the hoary forms and creeds and confessions of other 
centuries and of other lands and peoples, all have 
been called into play to overawe and restrict the 
individual and do for Protestantism what the doc- 
trine of the infallible Church does for Catholi- 
cism. Out of this same form of unbelief grows that 
extreme doctrine of infallibility and inerrancy as applied 
to the Bible which has wrecked the logic and consistency 
of so many Christian believers in our own day and given 
rise to the most bitter religious controversy of modern 
times. Always it is a seeking for authority that shall over- 
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ride the individual sense of the will and wish of God. 
Always it is a fear that God himself cannot manage folks 
in this day and this generation as well as he managed 
folks in some preceding day or generation, nor make 
known to us in our own times his truth and his will as 
well as he made it known to our forefathers who wrote 
the Westminster Creed or the Heidelberg Confession or 
other creed or instrument of the past. It was against 
this lack of faith in God and lack of faith in folks that 
O’Kelly and his compeers rebelled. To them there was 
no explainable or intelligible reason why the Christian 
men and women of their own day were not just as open to 
the impress of God and far more intelligently qualified to 
compose their own statements of faith than were the 
church assemblies of a thousand years or more ago which 
devised the creeds over which the churches were then di- 
viding and controverting and over which some of them 
still divide and controvert. And in that faith and that 
conviction O’Kelly and his associates founded a church 
that should take the Bible as its only written statement of 
faith and then grant to every child of God the right to 
follow the dictates of his own conscience in all matters of 
Christian belief and practice. 


joe But a still deeper faith was inherent in their 
venture. They not only believed that God has a will 
and a wish for every individual, they not only believed in 
folks and had confidence that the spiritual insight and in- 
tegrity of their contemporaries were as trustworthy as 
that of Christian people in any former age, but they also 
had unshakable faith in the capacity and competency of 
the Holy Spirit to guide and direct the followers of Jesus 
Christ into the ways of truth and righteousness, as Christ 
himself had promised that his Spirit should do. “When he, 
the Spirit of truth, is come, he shall guide you into all the 
truth.” “Ye shall know the truth, and the truth will make 
you free.” Whoever seeks to erect rigid barriers around 
the mind and heart of individuals, thereby betrays his 
own lack of faith in the power of the Holy Spirit to quick- 
en and guide the conscience of men and women. Whoever 
would set stakes beyond which the mind of man shall 
not go, whoever would keep the thinking of the Church 
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and the activities of the Church to the confines of the past, 
betrays his own skepticism of the properties and function 
of the Holy Spirit as Jesus Christ himself announced and 
described them to be. This very unbelief has been one of 
the most impoverishing and retarding elements in the 
history of Christianity. Throughout most of their exist- 
ence, the churches of Jesus Christ have been more anxious 
for conformity to the dogmas and practices of the past 
than they have to discover anew the will and spirit of 
God. They have been far more determined to defend the 
little that. they did know and understand than to explore 
those great and unsearchable riches and illimitable ex- 
panses of the mind and the heart of the Father which lie 
out beyond anything that the mind and heart of man 
have yet understood and experienced. The whole ten- 
dency of this attitude has been to impose upon the Church 
an inflexibility and an inadaptability which again and 
again have had to be crushed and broken through by 
reformation or revolution before God could make his im- 
mediate will and purpose known to the newer generation. 
One does not need to cite instances, for they are among 
the most common items in the records of the Church. But 
the incredible thing is that after all of these humiliating 
experiences of the Church’s past, so many of the devout 
followers of Jesus Christ in our own day have not yet 
learned that Christianity is not a static thing and cannot 
be fixed and confined to the limits of any past generation 
—whether that generation be one a thousand years agone 
or the one that is just slipping away into eternity. One 
of the greatest, most deadening unbeliefs in the Church 
ever has been the fear that God would let his people get 
away from him and run riot in infidelity of mind and life 
if they were not closely tethered with ancient forms and 
shibboleths, and that the Spirit of Truth has ceased to 
come or else ceased to be competent to guide the followers 
of Jesus Christ into the truth of enlarging knowledge 
or into those ways of righteousness which will the 
better express his spirit of love and mercy in our new 
industrialism and commercialism and internationalism 
than can the obsolete standards and ethics which our 
fathers worked out for the life of their own day. 


The Trend of Events 


A Regrettable Affair at Detroit 


Certainly no one who has been following intelligently the course 
of Christian history in America during the past few years could 
be anything cther than deeply distressed by the action of the Y. M. 
C. A. and some of the churches of Detroit last week as touching 
the convention of the American Federation of Labor which was 
meeting in that city. Every Christian should be cognizant of the 
fact that there long has been a chasm between the Church and 
much of the labor world, especially organized labor. Rapidly 
thrcugh the patient and painstaking effort of an increasing number 
of leaders and ministers in the Church during the past decade or 
two, this chasm has been in the process of gradual elimination; 
and a very much better and more sympathetic understanding has 
been growing up between the Church and labor. The distrust 
which organized labor had held toward the Church, whether with 
or without foundation, has been very greatly diminished. In 
most part labor leaders no longer lcok upon the Church as a tool of 
the rich, or as taking unfair sides against working people in labor 


controversies. In fact, so often within recent years have the reli- 
gious press and religious organizations come to the help of labor 
in its fight for better working and living conditions, and sc much 
has been done through the Federal Council of Churches and other 
Christian forces towards better social conditions and higher ideals 
in the industrial world, that of late labor had come to look upon 
the Church as sympathetic and friendly to its needs. 

In view of this grcwing friendliness and understanding, it was 
indeed deeply regrettable that the Y. M. C. A. at Detroit last week, 
after having given a definite invitation to President Green, of the 
Federation, to give an address on Sunday afternoon, withdrew the 
invitation because of pressure which had been brought to bear by 
some of the employers of labor in that city. It is reported that the 
invitaticn was canceled by the Y. M. C. A. because a $5,000,000 
building campaign in which it is engaged “could be better ad- 
vanced” by not permitting President Green to speak—an explana- 
tion so raw as hardly to be believed. It would be bad enough to 
withdraw an invitation to a great labor leader like President Green 

















on the plea of not wanting to get mixed up in the “open shop” 
fight in that city; but to do it cn the ground that wealthy em- 
ployers would withhold their gifts, seems incredible of a Christian 
institution. Whenever any Christian organization must shape its 
policies by its hope of monetary gain or its fear of financial loss, 
it is time for it to go out cf business as a Christian institution. 


That some of the churches of the city were stampeded by the 
same sort of pressure to close their pulpits against speakers frcm 
the Federation, only intensified and enlarged the injury to or- 
ganized Christianity. Fortunately a number of the most prominent 
churches, including pastors of national reputation, did invite Fed- 
eration speakers to their pulpits on Sunday and did what they 
could tc redeem the unfortunate situation. Their fine spirit, espe- 
cially in the midst of such agitation, did much to retrieve the good- 
will and confidence of the Labor Convention for the Church, and 
they are highly to be commended for their fearless stand under 
trying conditions. It would indeed be futile for the churches of 
this nation to observe Labor Sunday, and to adopt “social creeds” 
and other statements of high idealism for the industrial and com- 
mercial world, if the churches are to be compelled to exclude from 
their pulpits representatives of organized labor simply because they 
are such representatives. Dr. Worth M. Tippy and Dr. James 
Myers, both of the Federal Council, did much to redeem the good- 
will of the Convention and to place the Church in a better light. 


Wholly aside from the harm which is bound to result from the 
action of the Y. M. C. A. and some of the churches, it would be 
difficuit to conceive of a more stupid piece of blundering simply 
from the standpoint of tactics. Nothing that President Green 
could have said at the Y. M. C. A. or the representatives of labor 
could have said in any of the churches would have gained a tithe 
of the publicity or enlisted anything like so many sympathetic 
hearers for the union shop idea as has been gained through the 
cpposition that was raised against their speaking. The occasion 
afforded mighty fine propaganda for the cause of labor but mighty 
poor advertising for the Y. M. C. A. and the Church. 


Reducing the Price Does not Bring Subscriptions 


In these days when religious publications are having such an 
effort to survive, and are constantly struggling against large defi- 
cits and at the same time bemoaning the fact that their circula- 
tions are so small, it would seem that the quite natural and sensi- 
ble thing to do would be to,reduce their subscription price and 
make an effort greatly to enlarge their subscription lists. But 
this is the very thing that does not seem to work out as one would 
imagine. It is true that people continually excuse themselves frcm 
tuking a religious periodical because “it costs too much!” But 
such an excuse becomes ridiculous in the light of the fact that 
these same families spend three, four, and even five dollars a year 
for each of a number of magazines and newspapers. 

It is not the price of the thing, it is whether or not people 
want it that eccunts. As one editor puts it: “If a man wants a 
cigar, he will pay twenty-five or fifty cents for it; but if he does 
not want a cigar, you cannot bribe him into paying even two cents 
for it!” The actual experience of those newspapers and publica- 
tions which have reduced their subscription price in order to secure 
subscriptions has seemed to be against the theory that people take 
or do not take a periodical because of the price. The Watchman- 
Examiner tells of a very illuminating experience along this line: 


When Dr. Edward Bright was editor of The Examiner, in the 
palmy days of religious journalism, some good friend made to him 
this suggestion. At that time The Examiner had 26,000 subscribers 
and the subscription price was $2.50. Convinced that he would 
greatly enlarge the list, Dr. Bright reduced the price of the paper 
to two dollars and thus reduced the inccme of the paper $13.000. 
At the end of a year he had gained by reducing the price and the 
natural increase just 1,000 subscribers. From that day till the 
day that it was united with The Watchman, The Examiner was 
not free from financial worries. In other words, Dr. Bright in 
reducing the subscription price with a view to enlarging the sub- 
scription list came near to wrecking the paper. 


That people take the periodicals they desire without much ref- 
erence to the price is indicated by a survey which was made of a 
country ccmmunity in New York. There lived in this community 
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about 175 families. Their periodicals listed as follows: 301 week- 
ly farm papers, 204 bi-weekly or monthly farm papers, 161 daily 
newspapers, 148 weekly newspapers, 249 periodicals not agricul- 
tural. Now the startling fact is that of these 249, there were only 
fourteen that would class as religious periodicals, five of them being 
a denominational periodical and nine a well known popular reli- 
gious journal. Only fourteen of the 1,063 taken were religious 
journals—or less than one and one-half percent! Think of that 
for a mcment—only fourteen religious periodicals in 175 homes of 
an average country community. Yet that the price had little to do 
with it was indicated by the amount of money which these same 
homes were spending on other publications. 


Surely pastors and church leaders should not be indifferent to 
the significance cf the pitifully small percent of religious period- 
icals which are taken by Christian homes. We are not thinking 
primarily just now of the financial troubles of religious period- 
icals. We are contemplating rather the seriousness of allowing 
homes to go without religious literature. And we are thinking also 
of what mighty impetus could be given tc the church life of our 
nation and to the Kingdom of God if even Christian people would 
become the readers of high-class religious periodicals. As The 
Nashville Christian Advocate puts it: 

The church paper offers help just where the greatest danger 
to the church exists—to save it from abscrption in many local in- 
terests and from losing touch with movements and causes that 
broaden the vision and enlarge the sympathies of church people. 

_ The pastor realizes that there is needed fcr the development of 
his people, for the support of his message such information con- 
cerning Kingdom enterprises as will give the word preached the 
better opportunity to get results. This information the church 
paper carries into the homes of the people. If there were nc other 
reasons, certainly this makes appeal to pastors and to loyal laymen. 
Give the membership of the church the chance to come into relation 
with Kingdom enterprises—in their thoughts, sympathies, and ef- 
forts. The church paper is for this purpose; hence it is committed to 
the support of the pastor in all his efforts to help his people to think 
the thoughts of Jesus Christ. 


South Carolina’s Shame 


One of the most revclting lynchings which has taken place in 
many years was perpetrated at Aiken, South Carolina, last week 
when three Negroes, two men and a woman, were killed by a mob. 
According to press reports, the frightened victims, after being 
taken into a woods, were released and shot down in Mexican style 
as they ran. The whole affair was conducted with that deliberate 
abandon to vengeful and savage instincts which stains the name 
cf not only South Carolina but of America among all civilized na- 
tions. The crime charged for which this whclesale lynching took 
rlace was that of murdering a sheriff. The accused had _ been 
sentenced, the two men to death and the woman to a life term: but 
had been granted a rehearing, and the second trial of one of the 
men was still in process, with the probability that all three would 
again have been found guilty. The lynching is the more deplcrable 
because South Carolina had been one of the three southern States 
which last year had kept itself free from lynchings. 


Still another deplorable feature is the fact that Aiken is the 
home of the Aiken Institute, for whites, and the Schofield Normal 
and Industrial School, for Negroes, and is a winter rescrt fre 
quented by northerners. It is a town of about 5,000, with good 
schools and an average degree of culture. That a lynching could 
take place in such surroundings is indeed depressing and should 
spur the good people cf the State to determined action to root out 
this evil and redeem its fair name. Only a few years ago lynching 
was supposed to be justifiable only for the “unmentionable crime;” 
but like all other depraved and barbarian instincts, it has no dainty 
sense of selection and can be confined to no aesthetic choice of 
crimes—as the history of lynching in the past few years has abun- 
dantly proven. The cnly way to restrict it is utterly to annihilate 
the practice as not only wholly un-American but repulsively bar- 
barian. The respectable white folks of the South recognize it as 
such and are becoming increasingly impatient with the practice; 
and a number of leading newspapers of the South are demanding 
swift punishment for all who participate in such disgraceful affairs. 
Only by creating such an enlightened atmcsphere can any State 
be saved from such horrible offenses. 









A Larger Recognition of Scholarship 


BY REV. IRVIN E. DEER 


Secretary of the Council of Churches, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


COLLEGE is a football team entirely 

surrounded by rooters,” was the defi- 

nition recently attributed to a small 
boy. Of course, we recognize here a knowl- 
edge and a philoosphy somewhat beyond the 
capacity of the small boy, and know that 
this, like many other supposedly precccious 
remarks of children, has had its origin in 
the mind of some shrewd adult. Of late 
there has been a decided reaction against 
the preeminence given competitive athletics 
in our colleges and universities, as higher 
ethical standards and better sportsmanship 
have revealed the essential weakness in 
many places where successful teams have 
been produced by violations of the spirit, at 
least, of amateur contests. The commercial- 
ization cf the reputation gained in college 
athletics by one football star has also shown 
in a very brilliant light one of the evils of 
an overdeveloped system. 

This overemphasis on athletics is typical 
cf our American characteristic traits. We 
are constantly getting hold of some splen- 
did idea and then, in an enthusiasm and ex- 
huberance truly American, we exalt it out 
of all proportion to other matters. Athlet- 
ics, one of the truly fine and splendid fea- 
tures of college and university life, are even 
now in danger of receiving a serious blow 
because of this overemphasis. I should say 
that we should take the attitude that there 
shculd be no less interest in athletics, but 
that there should be at least an equal em- 
phasis upon scholarship. I believe that a 
careful study of the origin of most of these 
institutions would indicate the fact that they 
were intended to be institutions of learning. 
The original idea should not be entirely lost. 

The tendency of scholarship tc fall into a 
minor and less significant place in the life 
of our institutions of learning is due first 
of all to our failure to give worthy recogni- 
tion for preeminence in this line. Too fre- 
quently in the past the rewards of prestige 
and of honor have gone to superiority dis- 
played in other lines. The plaudits of the 
undergraduates and the prestige among the 
alumni have been given to those who have 
majored in activities other than the regular 
work of the curriculum. This occasion, 
therefore, is one of unique significance in 
that it discloses a definite movement to place 
schclarship in its proper place. Another 
reason why superiority and preeminence in 
scholarship have not been definitely recog- 
nized is because we have been inclined to 
caricature our scholars. 

The absent-minded professor joke is of 
the same antique vintage as the mother-in- 
law joke. We see the man of great schol- 
arship caricatured as a small, weazed, be- 
speckled owlish focl, going about with a de- 
tached air and attitude which make him the 
butt of many jokes. This tendency to cari- 
cature scholarship was evidenced in a movie 


displayed on one of the screens in our com- 
munity less than a week ago. The climax 
of the play was a great intercollegiate base- 
ball. game; and for the humor of the situa- 
ticn, the president of the college was pic- 
tured as sitting in the bleachers tremendous- 
ly annoyed by the noise and commotion of 
the rooters as he endeavored to read from 
the classics! 


It might not be an unwise thing if more of 
us could become so vitally interested and 
absorbed in matters of worth while interest 
that many of the trivial and inconsequent 
matters of our daily existence might seem 
to be almost lost; for so-called absent-mind- 
edness really means that the mind is so in- 
tent upon problems of vast importance that 
many of the little trivial things are entirely 
forgotten. Many of us would be of greater 
value to the world if we could forget more 
than we do. 

The London Times recently carried an in- 
teresting editorial discussion on the subject 
of waste baskets. It stated that in this day 
of ever-increasing flood of printed, typewrit- 
ten, and written material, the waste paper 
basket is a most important and honorable 
(7 > 








THE LIGHT BEARERS 


BRINGERS of hope to men, 
Bearers of light, 
Eager and radiant, 
Glad in the right, 
‘Tis from these souls aglow 
Man learns his path to know. 
They as they onward go 
Bear on the light. 


What though they fight to lose, 
Facing the night! 

Morning will find them still 
Seeking the height. 

What though this stress and strain 

Makes all their hopes seem vain! 

They through the bitter pain 

Bear on the light. 


Brothers of all that live, 

hey aid us all. 
May our hearts, touched with fire, 
Leap to their call! 
Their voices, clear and strong, 
Ring like a rallying song, 
“Upward against the wrong! 
Bear on the light!” 

—Annie W. Allen, in The 


Watchman-Examiner. 
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piece of furniture in a man’s office. The 
well-regulated man insists upon his waste 
paper basket and sees to it that it does not 
go empty away. As important as it is to 
get rid of circulars and correspondence, says 
the article, it is even more important to a 
man that he should keep himself free and 
uncumbered in the sphere of faith and 
of conduct. We should have a mental waste 
basket into which we consign much of the 
rubbish that daily comes to our attention. 


Most of us are no longer attracted by the 
glowing advertisements of memory systems 
whereby after several years we might be 
able to go up to a man in a strange city and 
greet him in a lobby and tell him he was 
our old friend, Mr. Addison Sims, cf Seat- 
tle. The trouble with most memory systems 
is that they help us remember a lot of stuff 
that is of no particular value. We might 
all be of more importance to the world if 
we were more absent-minded. 

We should exalt scholarship, because 
there is a great need in our country today 
for leadership. We have, unfortunately, be- 
come obsessed in America with the idea of 
the great virtue of quantity production. Our 
engineering leaders are constantly striving 
toward standardized production in order 
that in ever-increasing measure the prac- 
tical things of the world might be preduced 
in enormous quantities. The outstanding 
example of this is of course the ubiquitous 
Ford car. There is, we admit, a decided 
advantage in having the means of transpor- 
tation of such nature that one could stop at 
any five and ten cent store or any corner drug 
store and get new parts. The only trouble is 
that we have endeavored to carry over the 
ideals of mass and quantity production in 
material things into the intellectual sphere, 
and too many of our educational institutions 
today are obsessed with the fallacy of big- 
ness. We look to our educational institutions 
to produce leadership, men and women of 
far-seeing vision, of deep well-rooted life 
whose minds have been trained adequately 
to deal with new situations, with novel and 
unprecedent conditions. 

Our modern civilization is facing a crisis. 
It has been brought abcut because our spir- 
itual development has not kept pace with 
our scientific and economic development. We 
have not yet developed in our country a lead- 
ership adequate to control for social ad- 
vancement the vast forces of the universe 
which we have discovered. The result is 
that we find ourselves cver and over again 
entangled in a morass of materialism with 
a dearth of leadership adequate to show us 
the way out. What we need is a leadership 
given by men and women of real culture who 
know the past intimately, who have been 
trained to think, and who can out of the 
past discover the road along which civiliza- 
tion must travel. Rcoted and grounded in 
the great essential facts of life, the leader 
must reach back into the past and get those 
elements which can be fused into the future. 

We look to our institutions of learning to 
furnish us new leadership adequate to show 
us the way out of our present difficulties. 
We have come to an age when we have new 
standards changing all things. It was not 
sc long ago, for instance, when no one ques- 
tioned the manner in which a man made his 
wealth, provided he used it liberally for 
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good causes. As young as I am, I can still 
remember the heated debates that arose over 
the question of “tainted” money. I can still 
remember the debate in certain quarters 
over the ethical standards of the business 
man who had gained a reputation as a na- 
tion-wide philanthropist by giving away 
thousands of dollars to worthy causes, 
causes which worked in a very constructive 
way for the building of character, and yet 
who testified before the committee of one 
of our State legislatures investigating the 
white slave traffic that he considered eight 
dollars a week an ample wage for the girls 
working in his business to maintain them- 
selves in decent self-respect. No longer do 
we justify any and all processes of piling 
up money by the way in which the money is 
used after it is accumulated. 

In the study of the processes of industry 
and business, to see how wealth was accum- 
ulated, we soon learned how many of the 
evils with which society was afflicted were 
produced by the very processes themselves. 
Today, it is insisted that a man has the re- 
spcnsibility to see that in the very processes 
of industry and business the highest ethical 
values shall be conserved—in fast, that the 
building of character and the promotion of 
an abounding life for all people must actu- 


ally be advanced in the very processes of : 


business and industry. To do this will re- 
quire a type of leadership which our educa- 
tional institutions up to the present time 
have not been furnishing in sufficient quan- 
tity. 

If it be true that in the days that lie 
ahead we must crganize our industrial pro- 
cesses and our business and all the activi- 
ties of our material life in such a way that 
a man may find the field for his self-ex- 
pression and self-development, and for the 
realization of his highest powe1s, in the 
things which he does day by day rather than 
in the things which he does outside of his 
daily work, we shall need a leadership based 
on the highest degree of scholarship. This 
is no work fer little, petty schemers or chal- 
low diletantes. It will require the most pro- 
found learning, the deepest scholarship, and 
the most audacious pioneering spirit. 

Some time ago I heard Prof. Felix Frank- 
furter of Harvard University describing an 
interview he had with Judge Gary of the 
United States Steele Corporation. They 
were speaking of the eight-hour day in the 
steele industry. Judge Gary insisted that 
the thing was impcssible, and said with 
great earnestness to Professor Frankfurter, 
“You know, Professor, that neither of us 
has come to the places we now hcld by the 
eight-hour day.” “No,” replied Frankfurter, 
“but you must remember, Judge Gary, how 
tremendously interesting OUR work is.” In- 
dustry and business are calling upon the 
universities to furnish us a type of lead- 
ership that shall know how to make inter- 
esting to the great mass of workers the 
daily activities of our economic system. 

We need scholarship, broad culture, in or- 

(Continued on page fifteen) 
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At the Feet of Jesus 


BY REV. ARTHUR A. WRIGHT 


see’s house with other of Simon’s guests. 

While he reclined at the festal board a 
woman who was a sinner, knowing of his 
presence there, took an alabaster box of 
ointment and came weeping and knelt at his 
feet. As she bent to ancint his feet her 
tears fell wetting and staining them and, 
taking the hairs of her head, she wiped 
away those tear stains as if they were an 
unclean thing; then bending lower still she 
kissed and kissed his feet, and finally 
breaking the alabaster box anointed his feet 
with ointment. 

What she did, she did in silence, from her 
lips there escaped no utterance. What she 
did Jesus as silently endured or enjoyed, 
making no open recognition. But as that 
“Which is spoken in the ear shall be pro- 
claimed on the housetcps,” so was this to be 
spoken of, and that to all generations. For 
the scene was holy and the deep instruction 
it contained too sadly needed to remain un- 
spoken. As for the woman, no words were 
needed. She had learned what the multitude 


UNDERGIRDING 
I HAVE a heavy task ahead, to work 


my own salvation out, 
I labor with a load of fear, of pride, and 
selfishness and doubt; 
A strong arm seems to lift me on, and 
fear and weariness have flown; 
I but work out what God works in, my 
will and deed are his alone. 


J ESUS sat at meat in Simon the Phari- 


I have a citadel to keep, the castle of my 
heart and mind, 

! struggle with conflicting views, with 
prejudice and scruples blind, 

Baffled, bewildered, almost spent— 
Hush! for the clashing voices cease, 

And while I rest there paces guard the 
white-winged sentry of God's peace. 


I have a lifelong race to run, the goal 
seems dim and far away, 

If I should slip, if I should fall, if | 
should wander wide astray! 

Let me but feel thy hand, my Lord; to 
thy dear smile | lift my eyes, 

I press ahead in confidence, since thou 
art course and goal and prize. 


—DMary W. Vassar, in The Baptist. 
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had missed; and her presence there and 
what she did gave evidence that she had 
found what all stocd in need of, yet alas, 
knew it not. As for the Master, his joy was 
inexpressible, and, no doubt, most enjoyed, 
unexpressed. 

But there was Simon and those that sat 
with him. They did not understand; worse 
still, they misunderstood yet thought they 
knew. Their self-confidence and self-satis- 
fied state excluded them from that far rich- 
er feast held in Simon’s house that day 
where a lone woman kneeling at her Savior’s 
feet feasted on forgiving and renewing love. 
To this feast Jesus would have Simon and 
the others come. Thus with a love that suf- 


fered he broke the sweet enchantment of 
that holy scene, stepping, as it were, from 
out the holy place to give light to them who 
sat in darkness; came forth frcm those 
finer, richer, deeper joys to seek and to save 
that which was lost. 

Now Simon had said in his heart, “If this 
man were a prophet, he would have known 
who and what manner of woman this was 
who touched him, for she is a sinner.” Je- 
sus knew what Simon thought, knew how he 
felt about it all. How low this woman ap- 
peared to him. How ignobie he appeared to 
Simon to have allowed it all. He knew more. 
He knew what proud Simon needed to know, 
that he, too, was a poor lost sinner, in need 
cf the very forgiveness and peace which this 
despised woman had found. He knew this 
woman had found those very things which 
are in God’s sight of great price, while poor 
Simon had only that self-righteousness 
which is in the sight of God but filthy rags. 

He would deal kindly with Simon, answer 
his harsh judgment with kindly mercy and 
his scorn and contempt with werds of heav- 
enly grace. “Simon, I have somewhat to 
say unto thee. And Simon said, Master, say 
on. There was a certain creditor which had 
two debtors: the one owed five hundred 
pence and the other fifty. And when they 
had nothing to pay, he frankly forgave them 
both. Tell me, therefore, which of them 
will lcve him most. With a seeming indif- 
ference, not associating himself at all with 
the parable, he answered, I suppose that he 
to whom he forgave most.” That the Mas- 
ter could have meant him as one of those 
debtors was farthest from his thoughts. 
That he should be under debt to God he 
could not imagine. Was he not a Pharisee, 
regular in attendance at the temple? Did 
he nct pay tithes of all he possessed, make 
prayers and fast, twice a week? He was 
not a sinner like that poor miserable woman. 
No! No! A thousand times no! He was 
sure of life and heaven because of whom 
and what manner of man he was, and that 
woman was as sure to be lost because of 
whom, and what manner of woman she was. 

And thus did Simon, as de many still, de- 
termine destiny by the character and the 
manner of men, not knowing that the best 
and the worst must be saved by grace alone; 
and that the highest and lowest alike come 
short of the glory of God. Both Simon and 
the woman were under debt with nothing to 
pay. All are bankrupt in the face of heav- 
en’s demand. “By the works cf the law shall 
no flesh be justified in his sight, for by the 
law is the knowledge of sin.” And “He that 
sinneth in one point is guilty of all.” Not 
partial but full payment, is heaven’s de- 
mand. “Whoso is under the law is debtor to 
keep the whole law.” “Ye cannot serve the 
Lord God for he is a holy God.” Simcn had 
yet to learn that only by grace through faith 
could man be made righteous. Only by the 
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incoming of the Spirit of righteousness as 
witness to repentance and faith. Not by 


righteousness put on from without, thrcugh 
law-keeping and observance of ordinances, 
and offering of gifts. Nay, but as the Scrip- 
ture says, “according to his mercy he saved 
us, by the washing of regeneration, and the 
renewing of the Holy Spirit.” 


Simon thought himself a man of fine reli- 
gious character meriting life and heaven; 
the kneeling woman thcught herself a poor, 
guilty sinner meriting only condemnation. 
Simon justified himself, the woman sought 
that frcm the Master. Thus she had been 
led in heaven’s own way, for it is written, 
“Not that he approveth himself is approved, 
but whom the Lord approveth.” And again, 
“If we would judge ourselves we should not 
be judged. But alas, the spirit cf Simon is 
the spirit of man; the spirit that boasts its 
attainments and excuses its sins, that shows 
no contrition and feels no need of a Savior; 
that has faith in its own powers, but not 
the faith that depends implicitly and fully 
on God. Yet only such repentance and such 
faith lay hold of salvation. 


In Simon was manifest no ccntrition and 
no childlike faith, and therefore no love, no 
devotion, and no worship. He honored Jesus 
by inviting him to his festal board, but he be- 
stowed on him no special honor. He had 
pcured no water on his feet; given him no 
kiss, nor anointed his head with oil. To Si- 
mon, Jesus came as one of them, on an 
equality, not superior. He called him Rab- 
bi, but not Savior or Lord. Simon knew 
neither Jesus nor himself. He sat in the 
presence of the Lord of Hosts with unbcwed 
head, thinking highly of himself, despising 
and rejecting his only Savior. Thus has 
self-righteous pride ever blinded men to 
their true condition and to the glory and 
power of him, who alone can save them. 
But how different with this woman, how lcw 
the place she took before him. She would 
not so much as look into his face, much less 
sit on a level with him. She came to show 
her grateful love by anointing him with 
spikenard, but not on his head dared she to 
peur that precious nard. Nay, he was too 
high, too glorious; she too low, too mean 
for that. She knew him; she knew herself, 
knew that though he would not spurn her, 
yet her place was at his feet. Thus low 
down at his wayworn feet she bows, and as 
she knows the thcught of who he was, of 
who she was, of what he had done for her, 
overwhelming her, flooding her eyes with 
tears that falling washed and stained the 
feet of him she loved. Thus bending lower 
still, she with her hair wiped those tears 
away as if they were an unclean thing. 
Then, lost in gratuitous love with great af- 
fection, she kissed and kissed those holy 
feet, saying in that language of the heart 
toc deep for utterance, and which only he 
who searches the heart fully understands, 
“T am my beloved’s and he is mine.” Hence- 
forth I thy handmaiden am.” And to seal 
her vow and to show the sincerity of her 
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unuttered gratitude and devotion, in spirit 
worship she broke the alabaster box of 
precious ointment on his feet. 

Thus does true repentance and the faith 
that trusts flower forth into living works of 
unaffected love—love springing from his 
love, delighting itself in joyful service. 
“Thy faith hath saved thee, go in peace.” 
Thus does the Master teach us the secret 
of all she did. She had faith in Christ, in 
his ccmpassion to forgive, in his power to 
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renew; and, exercising this faith, resolving 
it into simple trust, she was saved and went 
forth into peace. If we have like faith we, 
too, shall be found at his feet, and that for 
our sins he must die, but glad that through 
that death we now have peace. And may 
God give to each of us that full measure of 
gratitude which gives the kiss of a glad 
willing subjection, and breaks fcr him our 
alabaster box of true devotion and worship 
Binghamton, New York. 


The Personal Element in Giving 


REV. H. S. HARDCASTLE, B. D. 


matter. This does not mean that it 

dces not have social aspects. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a man’s attitude toward his fel- 
low-men enters very vitally into a man’s re- 
ligion. Jesus suggested that if a man were 
about to perform a religious act as vital as 
making a sacrifice, and remembered that he 
had aught against his brother or that his 
brother had aught against him, he had bet- 
ter leave his gift at the altar and become 
reconciled unto his brother and then come 
and offer his sacrifice. In other words, a 
man cannct be right with God as long as 
he is wrong with his fellow-men. Right 
perpendicular relationships depend upon 
right horizontal relationships. But after all 
is said and done, religion is a matter of in- 
dividual relationship. From the Christian 
standpoint at least, religion begins when a 
man has an experience of God _ through 
Christ in a personal and individual way. 
And it continues in a real sense only inscfar 
as that personal relationship is preserved 
intact. A man not only must experience the 
saving grace of Jesus Christ in a personal 
way; he must assume and cultivate certain 
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ONLY LITTLE THINGS 
NLY a seed—but it chanced to fall 


In a little cleft of a city wall, 
And, taking root, grew bravely up, 
Till a tiny blossom crowned its top. 


Cnly a thought—but the work it wrought 

Could never by tongue or pen be taught, 

For it ran through a life, like a thread of 
old 


g£ ’ 
And the life bore fruit a hundredfold. 


Only a word—but ‘twas spoken in love, 

With a whispered prayer to the Lord above, 
And the angels in heaven rejoiced once more, 
For a new-born soul ‘entered in by the door.” 


—Anon. 
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personal practices if he is to develop his 
religious life, and keep that experience vital. 
Others may help a great deal but there are 
certain means of grace such as Bible read- 
ing, prayer, church attendance, and other 
things which he cannot do by proxy. There 
is a tendency on the part of many to escape 
this perscnal responsibility, but when reli- 
gion is borrowed it ceases to be religion at 


all. Religion is essentially an individual and 
personal thing. 

Giving is a part of religion. There are, 
of course, some folks who have never seen 
(or pretended that they have not seen) any 
vital relation between a man’s religion and 
his giving. They think that a man can be 
religious whether he ever gives anything or 
nct. The old deacon who said that he had 
been a Christian for forty years and it had 
never cost him a cent may be an extreme 
case, but there are a great many people 


_who do not seem to realize that giving has 


any vital connection with their religious life. 
They interpret giving as something “tacked 
on” to their religious life, not an integral 
part of it. But more and more, thanks to 
the message cf stewardship and to the en- 
largeing conception of the Christian life, 
men are coming to see that the spirit of giv- 
ing is indeed a part and a most vital part 
of religion. Christians are coming more and 
more to feel that if they are to have the 
spirit of the Master they must have the 
spirit of giving. As a matter of fact, it is 
a sign of leanness of soul when a man dces 
not give at all if he has anything at all, for 
he has little if any of the spirit of Christ 
“who loved us and gave himself for us.” 
Giving is a part of religion. 

Now if religion is an individual and per- 
sonal matter, and if giving is an integral 
factor in religion, then it follows that giv- 
ing should be perscnal and individual. A 
Christian should be just as much concerned 
about his personal giving as he is about his 
personal praying or Bible reading or church 
attendance, for he can no more escape the 
one responsibility than he can escape the 
other. There are exceptions, of course, but 
it can be stated as a general rule that every 
individual Christian should make his or her 
individual ccntribution to the Kingdom en- 
terprises. How can the individual Christian 
develop well-rounded Christian character if 
some one else is performing for him a very 
vital factor in the development of Christian 
character? “Let every one of you,” said 
Paul, “as te purposeth in his own heart” 

individuai giving, that was what Paul 
wanted. 

Acceptance of this principle would effect 
a very practical and far-reaching change in 
the practices of many Christians. In the 

(Continued on page fifteen) 
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At Prayer Time 


When they were come together.—Acts 1:6. 
o 


Spirits stir when people get together. 
This is so true of human nature that we are 
more responsive under such circumstances 
than under any other. It is about the hard- 
est thing we can undertake to try to be one’s 
unaffected self when in a crowd. Such a 
variety of feelings become active that it 
takes effort to keep a balanced attitude to- 
ward any issue or interest that may be be- 
fore common attention. 

These stirrings of heart differ as condi- 
tions differ. Each group of individuals 
prompts its respective anticipations and re- 
actions in the minds that are involved. 
Sometimes these are eager and joyful; at 
other times they are penetratingly bitter; 
and again they may be so touchingly deep 
and tender that only muffled speech—if not 
perfect silence—is consistent with one’s 
mood. 

A consciousness of power comes when hu- 
man souls assemble. One can think of this 
in terms of his own experience. Walk down 
the street alone; then with another; double 
the number again; go in a procession. In- 
crease the processes of stimulation by ban- 
ners, music, some passioned speeches, etc., 
and the sense of power can almost be de- 
veloped into a frenzy. 

Numbers are not always _ necessary. 
Where two or three are gathered together 
there may come a satisfying and a sufficient 
impression of the presence of Jesus in the 
midst. The group of two or three may 
otherwise be powerful at times. Types of 
personality may be more important than 
numbers. Sympathetic interest may be an 
even greater influence. 

At any rate, spirits stir, and power is 
felt, when people come together. 


oO 


We mix from many lands, 

We march for very far; 

In hearts and lips and hands 
Our staffs and weapons are; 
The light we walk in darkens 
Sun and moon and star. 
Swineburne. 





oo 


When these lines appear, The General 
Convention of the Christian Church will 
have convened in its quadrennial session. 
There is a significance in such a situation. 
From wide sections laymen, pastors, and 
officials will meet. When they have come to- 
gether, there will be significant numbers, 
there will be unique types of personality, 
there will be an atmosphere of traditional 
relationships as well as the realities of pres- 
ent fraternities, and there will be aspects of 
reverence to the place where the Conven- 
tion will be in session. 
will be a consciousness of power 
felt there; it may be that there will be sev- 
eral types of such a consciousness. There 


There 


. 





may be a sense of factional strength, which 
we do not look for; there will be high de- 
grees of feeling of a common unity,—this we 
may well pray for. Yet in whatever situa- 
tion, this realization of spiritual force is 
vital. If distinct groups develop, they may 
well have their place. Matters of policy, 
problems cf objective, interest in issues al- 
ways tend to bring kindred minds together. 
Such will be the case at Urbana. Tense 
times will develop; it is well that they 
should. Unity does not depend upon full 
agreement; but rather upon fair play, with 
open-mindedness and tolerance. 

Further, power can be misused. It can be 
used to retard forward action and it can 
(r >) 


He went about, they said, 
In doing good; 

He challenged men to follow, 
If they would, 








He knew no creed, nor system, 
But to live 

A life of loving service, 
And to give: 


To give of cheer and faith, 
Was his appeal; 

To hearten; hope inspire; 
The hurt to heal, 


Thou Church of God, 
Unite in one accord: 
Enough, if be, the servant 

As his Lord. 


Give thou of life and love: 
Meet thou the test: 

Bid them that love and serve, 
To join the quest. 

—Hiram B. Harrison, in 
Congregationalist. 


The 
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be used falsely to glorify impossible or 
illogical objectives. 

There will be clearer sensing of power 
than these. There will be the feelings of 
deep spirit; there will be instances when 
clarity of judgment will be plain; and there 
will be evidences of new commitments of de- 
votion and new devotions to spiritualizing 
the relations of men with each other and 
with God. 

a 


Such occasions are unique. Conventions 
that are dynamic and fresh are not easily 
forgotten. They are looked back to with 
feelings of congratulation and they urge 
toward larger experiences of their kind in 
the future. Only once in four years do 
these events come with our present organi- 
zation, and there is every reason to look 
forward to, and plan for, the most effective 
and constructive gathering of its kind that 
we have had. 

This does not apply merely to persons 
who attend. It is a fortunate experience to 
anyone who can go, even for a part of the 
session. But the spiritual interest of every 
person in the church is involved with this 
prospective coming together of their repre- 
sentatives. The Convention will be bigger 
than the number of delegates present and 
voting. There are probably better correla- 
tions now than ever before that relate such 
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a coming together with the real constituency 
of the church as a whole. 

And since issues become, each year, more 
of a universal concern than merely a partial 
constituency, there is further reason why 
our coming together will be particularly 
unique this year. We will face anew such 
problems as larger church relationships as 
they relate both to local situations here and 
in the distant places where church repre- 
sentatives are at work. Greater humani- 
tarian projects wait for tangible approaches 
than could be expected before. 

The whole question will probably be, of 
course, the ability to keep the spirit of Je- 
sus uppermost; and where we do not have 
precedents in him to follow we can use 
much the same kind of spiritual processes 
to reach our conclusions that he_ used. 
Honor to God, good will and spiritual liberty 
to man, may be as efficient in their direction 
today as they were two thousand years ago. 


Oo 


Crosses for Light, crosses for Love! 
This is the dirge that life will bring. 
“Crosses for Light, crosses for Love,” 
And the newest cross, an old, old thing. 


They who pass in the shining way 

With passion for others, and grief for pay, 
Measure their steps by a bitter lay— 
“Crosses for Light and Love”—alway. 


New the wood, and nailed to stay, 

The hill before one all the way, 

But the dirge of that long time yesterday 

Is the marching song of men today. 
—Edward Williams. 


oO 


Persons who read these lines can join 
in the spirit of our gathering together. 
There can be some open expectancy for 
loyalty to Kingdom principles in the tran- 
sactions. The confidence which delegates 
feel extended to them can serve well in mo- 
ments of new conviction. 

And all of us can hope that there will 
pass to local churches and to _ individual 
lives some of the rich graces felt in the 
Convention. May some of them be like 
those of the Last Supper incident, of the 
counsels once heard by seaside and on the 
plains of Galilee and Judea. 


a 


We can know each other better 
If we take the time to try. 


oOo 


We would let thee into our lives more 
fully, O spirit of God; we want thy spirit 
in our own being, and we want it in the 
common life we have together. We wait 
that day, and we seek to work for its reali- 
zation, when clean spirit will be in the con- 
gregate life of the people of the world. Es- 
pecially let this be true in the great mo- 
ments of conference and counsel that Chris- 
tians plan to have together. It is thy power 
that we want to find, to feel, and then to 
utilize. Shape thou our lives that this may 
come. Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
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Mrs. Emma 8S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 


A Letter of Interest 

Just recently we received at the office a 
letter from Mrs. McCord, formerly a mis- 
sionary in Japan. Mrs. McCord is now at 
Van Wert, Ohio, with the Marsh Foundation 
School. Our women will be glad to hear 
from her, and so we are passing on a part 
of the letter: 


The weeks are busy ones and slip by 
quickly, but when Sundays come I miss my 
own people .... I am working with the girls 
just now—twenty of them, from seven to 
sixteen years. 

This is a regular school. The children 
live in the dormitories and attend the Marsh 
School through the grades. This year there 
are four girls and boys in the Van Wert 
High School. A new boys’ house is in prog- 
ress of construction and it is to be done by 
March 1. Then I may work with the boys 
again. For some reasons I like to work with 
boys better, and also for some reasons I like 
the girls. 

It is a beautiful place here, plenty of open 
space and fresh air, flowers, fruits, and veg- 
etables. But, oh, it is so level, we see for 
miles and miles; wish some one would plant 
scme mountains and a small ocean near. 


We all wish Mrs. McCord success in her 
new work and trust that she shall be very 
happy in the work. We feel sure that she 
will be a great help to the boys and girls 
with whom she works. 


Evangelism and Life Service 


Rev. MeD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 


So Mote It Be 

ERE’S hoping that the quadrennial Con- 

vention at Urbana, Illinois, is the best 
yet. May it be a great inspiration to all 
present because of the results obtained dur- 
ing the quadrennium. May the presence and 
power of the Holy Spirit be so manifested 
that all present may be strangely moved 
and uplifted in soul. May it be a time for 
great constructive thinking and planning 
for the future. May those who are not 
privileged tc attend and who are at home 
pray earnestly, that those who represent 
them at the Convention may be led by the 
Spirit of the Lord in all their sayings and 
doings. Life presents no greater challenge 
than to know we have a part in the work of 
helping to establish the Kingdom of God on 
earth. No joy like the jcy of service, and 
no thrill like the thrill of achievement. 


HE last act of service rendered by your 

secretary before the Convention was at- 
tendance at a Retreat on Evangelism held in 
Toledo by the pastors of that city. Doc- 
tors Goodell, Burton, and Bader were pres- 
ent. We had the pleasure cf speaking on 
“Every Minister His Own Evangelist,” and 
in so doing told the story of Kingdom En- 
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of a twofold character. 


into that stewardship. 


vidual stewardship. 


less? 


The Stewardship of the General Convention 


LL delegates to the General Convention now in session have a stewardship 
It is individual in that each of us belongs to God 
through a personal commitment to Christ. We are stewards of our personality 
and possessions. Times, energy, talents, property, and opportunities, all enter 


It is also a group stewardship. We are here in a delegated and represent- 
ative capacity. No delegate represents himself alone. 
group of delegates is the Christian Church. We are in such a relationship with 
others that involves the use, for a united work, of all that belongs to our indi- 


Both for cur individual and our group stewardship we are accountable to 
God. Every measure, every choice of personnel, every objective must therefore 
have our best thought, unselfish interest, unprejudiced judgment, with every 
personal interest, every selfish ambition, every unworthy motive eliminated. 

We, the delegates assembled at Urbana, are stewards of the Christian 
Church, entrusted with as high and holy mission as there is on this earth. 
Shall we fully realize our stewardship and be faithful stewards, or shall we be 
It is between us and God. To him we shall render the account. 


WARREN H. DENISON, Secretary, 
Department of Stewardship and Promotion. 


For the time being this 








listment Week and its marvelous achieve- 


Christian Education 


Dr. W. A. Harper, Secretary 


“The World Needs the Team” 
HE above is the very suggestive and true 
' slogan of the 1926 “Father and Son 
Week” which is being prompted jointly by 
the Young Men’s Christian Association and 
the Internationa! Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, Young People’s Division. The dates 
suggested are November 7 to 14. A general 
leaflet outlining plans for the week will be 
sent to anyone requesting the same from our 
Christian Education Department (C. P. A. 
Building, Dayton, Ohio), and samples of 
other literature, supplies of which can be 
secured from your State Council of Relig- 
ious Education, or the International Council 
of Religious Education, 5 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. The material 
available includes: Song sheets for banquets, 
$1.00 per hundred, 60c for fifty; “Program 
of Worship,” $1.00 per hundred; posters, 25c 
for set of three; place cards, fifty for 50c. 
Increasingly our churches are making this 
week an annual affair in their church or 
community, and it is a red-letter occasion 
beth for the lads and their dads, and for the 
mothers and daughters who serve the ban- 
quet, and join in the worship service on the 
Sunday of the week. The supplies this year 
are exceptionally fine, and will make it pos- 
sible for any church to include “Father and 
Son Week” successfully in their fall pro- 
gram. 
Christian Education Material 
HRISTIAN Education offering envelopes 
and cards for free distribution to mem- 
bers, which will tell of the progress and op- 
portunities of this phase of our denomina- 





tional program, will be sent free to any 
church leader desiring them for use for 
Christian Education Day, November 14. Al- 
so The Journal of Christian Education for 
November contains much material which 
will be helpful to the intelligent and effect- 
ive observance of this day, and copy will be 
sent free to anyone wishing same. For all 
material and information regarding Chris- 
tian Education Day, address Miss Lucy M. 
Eldredge, Christian Publishing Association 
Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

The opportunities before our colleges, be- 
fcre our local churches in Sunday-school and 
Christian Endeavor work, and in week-day 
religious education and Daily Vacation Bible 
School were never greater than today. More 
leaders are interested in courses which will 
prepare them for more efficient service. 
More churches are studying ways of build- 
ing for Christian Education work. More de- 
mands are coming from young people for 
material to help in their work through all 
organizations. This interest is our great as- 
set if we can conserve and direct it, and give 
to our people Christian colleges unhampered 
by debt and a general program with ma- 
terial to link college and local church and 
home very close in the Christian education 
of our children and youth. All of this must 
cost and cost much, but if our churches will 
rally in a supreme effort to contribute the 
$40,000 called for this year (at least forty 
cents per member), our opportunities will 
be met, the demands of youth can be an- 
swered, and we can go forward on our great 
program of Christian Education in a manner 
which the Christian Church will be proud of, 
and the future may be assured of leaders for 
progress. 

5 


The quality of the service is the measure 
of the result. It is not length of service 
but intensity, sincerity, enthusiasm that 
tells.—R. J. Campbell. 
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Ministerial Delegates 
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W. A. Swinger, Palestine, Ill. 
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Mrs. S. Price, Greenup, IIl. 
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Mrs. Mary Stoltz, Sumner, II. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
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The Evil of Strong Drink 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR OCTOBER 31, 1926 
Psalm 101:1-8; Proverbs 23:19-35 


BY REV. W. P. 


FLETCHER, D. D. 


Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 





HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, October 25—The Evils of 
Strong Drink. Prov. 23:29-35. 


Tuesday, October 26—Intemperance and 


Poverty. Prov. 23:19-25. 
Wednesday, October 27—Intemperance 
and War. Hab. 2:4-17. 
Thursday, October 28—Intemperance 


and Patriotism. Amos 6:1-6. 


Friday, October 29—Temperance and 
Health. Dan, 1:8-19. 
Saturday, October 30—The Use of Our 
Liberty. 1 Cor. 8:9-13. 


' Sunday, October 31—Strength in Jeho- 
‘ vah. Psalm 97:1-12. 
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A TEMPERANCE WORSHIP SERVICE 


Model Prayer—Chanted by the whole school. 

Hymn—"“God’s Trumpet Awakes,"’ No. 177 
in “Worship and Song.” 

Prov. 23:29-35—-Read in concert by the 
whole school. 

Prayer—By temperance superintendent. 
Thanks for progress in total abstinence 
and prohibitory legislation, and prayer 
for enforcement officers and for those still 
addicted to strong drink and habit-forming 
drugs. 

Hymn—"Dare to Be Brave,’’ No. 181 in 
“Worship and Song.” 

Temperance recitation or story. 

Pledge signing of new scholars and those 
just promoted from Primary to Junior De- 
partment. 

Superintendent—Let us be a force for the 
best. 

Secretary—Number of new pledges at our 
last temperance Sunday. 





Hymn—"‘Lead On, O King Eternall,”’ 
178 in “Worship and Song.” 


Lesson Period. 


No. 


Sowing and Reaping 


OR years temperance seed sowing was go- 

ing on. This sowing was being done in 
Sunday and public schools through scien- 
tific temperance teaching, through Bible 
teaching and pledge signing. It was being 
dene in temperance societies and Bands of 
Hope, through temperance ritual, song, reci- 
tation, and dialogue. The W. C. T. U. was 
mightily furthering the process. A few scat- 
tered harvests of great value’ were being 
reaped, and then there came the great har- 
vest that causd joy on earth and heaven. 

But the sad thing is that all over North 
America the people thought there would be 
ne need of any more harvests. ‘We have 
prohibition and what more do we want?” 
they argued. And so seed sowing almost 
entirely ceased. Thousands of young men 
and women have never seen the ravages of 
strong drink, nor been trained as temper- 
ence and prohibition advocates. Thus they 
are not ready for the needs of this hour. 
We just must get back to our seed-sowing 
quick and effective, for a generation is aris- 
ing that knows not but what the “personal 
liberty” talkers are right. 


I Will Sing of Justice 


So the passage in Psalm 101 tells us. But 
that is just what we have not been doing. 
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Indeed we have been saying very little. But 
the other fellows have been shouting from 
the housetops. They have been saying that 
more strong drink is being sold than ever, 
that there is more home drinking, more dis- 
honest selling, more violation of the law, 
more everything that is bad. And the pity 
of it is that thousands are coming to believe 
it, for an oft-repeated lie will soon come to 
be considered the truth, and particularly if 
little is being said to deny it. No one thing 
they say is true, and it is time we were sing- 
ing of justice. We should be telling of 
drunken men almost disappearing from our 
railway coaches and interurban cars. They 
used to be too filthy to sit near. The writer 
traveled 100,000 miles from 1918 to 1925 
and never saw a drunken man on the train. 
The drunken hcrse racers on the way home 
from the market trip to town are gone. The 
telephone posts do not now have the leaning 
burdens they used to have. Industrial plants 
do not now have the Monday morning empty 
house they used to have, nor store-keepers 
so many unpaid bills. Even our national 
holidays do not produce the numbers of 
drunken derelicts for our streets that once 
they did. Arise and sing. 
Hear Thou, My Son, and Be Wise 

It is sometimes difficult to get these young 
fellows to believe just what the conse- 
quences are for those that sow wild oats. 
We may tell them what it did for others and 
the harvest that was reaped, but they are 
often so very sure that they are too strong 
for anything like that to mar their future. 
Nevertheless we must keep on “Sowing 
Seeds in Danny.” If fathers and mothers 
and teachers do not work with these sons in 
the days of teachableness, there is little hope 
of our gaining further ground in our effort 
to make this American land the home of the 
free indeed. 
Drunkards Shall Come to Poverty 

There is nothing surer than this taught in 
the Bible. Years and centuries have borne 
witness to its truth. In other years when 
one visited the homes of the very poor, it 
was almost always found that drink was the 
cause. Drinking not only takes the man’s 
money, but soon he cannot be trusted on his 
job, and thus before long his income has 
very seriously decreased. The laboring men 
of all men should be ardent prohibitionists, 
for their own sake and the sake of their fel- 
low-laborers. 
Woe, Sorrow, Contention 

And so the list might run on. Alcohol is 
just as deadly in its effects as it ever was. 
There was woe and sorrow during the late 
war, and in the countries immersed in it 
from the first there was very much of it. 
But this sorrow had something to relieve it 
a little. At least one’s friends could point 
cut the patriotism and bravery of the lost 
one. But there is nothing to relieve this 
woe and sorrow that come from the losing 
of one’s manhood through strong drink. 
At Wine 

And would you notice that it is those that 
tarry at the wine that have all these terrible 
things come to them? There are men now 
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who are advocating the use of wine and 
light beers. Some, to give plausibility to 
their argument, say that they are opposed 
to whisky, but we can surely use wine with- 
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out hurt. But this is what debauched in the 
olden days, and just as surely would today. 
It might not be quite so powerful nor quick, 
but it is the little foxes that spoil the vines. 


What Are the Good Points of the Various Races 


in America? 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR OCTOBER 31, 1926 
Acts 10:24-38 (Missionary Meeting) 
BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


An Opening Service 


Instrumental—“‘Where Cross the Crowded Ways of 
Life.’ (Played softly. Society stand and repeat in 
concert.) 


“God that made the world and all things therein 
i tee he giveth to all, life and breath, and all things; 
And hath made of one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth.” Acts 17:24 f. c. 
and 26 f. c. 
Hymn—‘“America the Beautiful.’”’ Verses 1 and 2. 
Responsive Reading: The Immigrant’s Psalm. 
Leader: 
O give thanks unto the Lord; for he is good; 
For his lovingkindness endureth forever. 
Society: 
Let the redeemed of the Lord say so, 
Whom he hath redeemed from the hand of the 
adversary. 
Leader: 
And gathered out of the lands, 
From the east and from the west, 
From the north and from the south. 
Society: 
They wandered in the wilderness in a desert way ; 
They found no city or habitation. 
Leader: 
Hungry and thirsty 
Their soul fainted in them. 


Society: ' 
Then they cried unto the Lord in their trouble, 
And he delivered them out of their distresses. 
Leader: 


He led them also by a straight way 
That they might go to a city of habitation. 


Society: 
O that men would praise the Lord for his loving- 
kindness, 
And for his wonderful works to the children of 
men! 
All: 


For he satisfieth the longing soul, 
And the hungry soul he filleth with good. 

A Prayer for Immigrants—(By the leader or some- 
one chosen by the leader.) 

“O thou great Champion of the outcast and the 
weak, we remember before thee the people of other 
nations who are coming to our land, seeking bread, a 
home, and a future. 

May we look with thy compassion upon those who 
have been stunted by the poverty and oppression of 
centuries, and whose minds have been warped by su- 
perstition or seared by the dumb agony of revolt. 

We bless thee for all that America has meant to the 
alien folk that have crossed the sea in the past, and 
for all the patient strength and Godfearing courage 
with which they have enriched our nation. 

We beseech thee that our nation may not fail their 
trust. 

In a nation dedicated to liberty, may they not find 
the old oppression and fiercer greed, but may they 
feel here the pure air of freedom and face the morn- 
ing radiance of a joyous hope. 

For all the oppressed afar off who sigh for liberty : 
for all lovers of the people who strive to break their 
shackles; for all who dare believe in the divine de- 
mocracy of thy Kingdom, make thou our common- 
wealth a beacon light of hope and a guide on the path 
which leads to the perfect union of law and liberty. 
Amen.’ 

Hymn—“‘America the Beautiful.’ (The last two 
verses. ) 

During the singing of the last verse have one of 
the members of the society march inta the room carry- 
ing “Old Glory,” and following the flag have others 
bearing the flags of other nations who have helped 
to make our great Republic. These last should group 
themselves about the “Stars and Stripes,’’ and with 
the other members of the society give the salute: 


I pledge allegiance to my flag 

And to the Republic for which it stands ; 
One nation, indivisible, 

With liberty and justice for all. 


Hymn—‘“Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life.” 


Thoughts on the Theme 
ERSE 24. “And Cornelius waited for 
them.” Thousands of immigrants in this 
Christian land of ours are waiting for us to 
give them the gospel of love, and sympathy 
and helpfulness; the gospel of an overflow- 
ing heart and an outreached hand. 

Verse 26. “Stand up: I myself also am a 
man.” We need to recognize and remember 
the great fact that these who come to us 
from alien shores are men and women just 
as we are, with the same passions, the same 
hopes and aspirations and desires. They 
have exactly the same spiritual needs that 
we have. Our needs may have been, in a 
measure, supplied; they may need much that 
we can give them. 

Verse 28. “God hath showed me that I 
should not call any man common or un- 
clean.” It would be no more difficult for a 
rabid southerner to welcome into his home 
on a social equality a full-blooded Negro 
than it was for this Jew to go out and meet 
this Gentile and invite him into his room on 
@ social equality. Peter never could have 
dene it had it not been for God. God ean 
help us overcome our racial prejudices if we 
are desirous of overcoming them. “Every 
one that is proud in heart is an abomination 
te the Lord.” (Prov. 16:5.) Nordic pride, 
rational pride, racial pride, any kind of 
pride that leads us to look down upon an- 
other is an abomination to the Lord. The 
New Testament tells us that “The pride of 
life is not of the Father.” Where does it 
come from? 

Verse 34. “God is no respecter of per- 
scns.” God made all the trees of the field. 
He made the whitewood, and the mahogany, 
and the yellow pine, and the rosewood, and 
the ebony; and I cannot help believing that 
cne is just as dear to him and just as beauti- 
ful in his sight as the other. God made all 
nations cf the earth. He made the white 
man, and the brown man, and the yellow 
man, and the red man, and the black man: 
and I cannot help believing that one is just 
as dear and just as beautiful in his sight 
as the other. The country and the world 
would be infinitely poorer if one of these 
great species of trees were destroyed. The 
world would be infinitely poorer if cne of 
these great races of mankind should cease to 
be. 


To Illustrate 


Germans are known for their industry. 
No nation is more patient or turns out more 
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intelligent workers. They are patient in- 
vestigators, thorough in everything. We 
should be poorer without them. 

Italy recalls beauty and music. The soul 
cf the Italian is a singing soul. And what 
expression this finds in vocal song! The 
world must never stop singing. 

Scandinavia gives us plodders, farmers, a 
strong, sturdy race of patient, intelligent 
workers who give their Viking strength to 
America. 

Steiner, who ought to know the Jew, says 
that the Russian Jew is honest, industrious, 
and frugal (with exceptions of course), and 
has the makings of a man in him. The Jew 
is a strong competitor in business, and 
makes us look to our laurels. 

The Bohemian is pugnacious, but is easily 
led, proud, passionate, a well of force. He is 
best where he has the best examples before 
him, and he makes an excellent farmer. 

The Irish are generous, a kindly and sym- 
pathetic folk; strong in friendship, when 
friendship is cultivated. We need their 
warmth of heart. 

The Armenian has shown tremendous te- 
nacity in his beliefs. He will die before giv- 
ing up his religion. There is iron in his will. 

We cannot but admire the industry of the 
Chinaman. He will work early and late, and 
those that know him best love him most. 
Dislike usually is founded on ignorance. 
(The above illustrations are taken from 
“The Endeavorer’s Daily Companion.’’) 


The Slav has been a direct economic asset 
to our country. That miraculous industrial 
development which has within the last 
twenty-five years transformed America, 
made us the richest nation in the world and 
cur standard of living the highest of any 
country, would not have been possible but 
for the coming of the Slavs and other immi- 
grants to do the rough work of our industry. 
They have built our railways and roads, 
nined our coal, iron, and copper; made our 
steel. They have helped to transform the 
unbroken prairies into our most productive 
farm lands. They are making a success of 
farms long since abandoned by Americans. 
—From Peasant Pioneers. 


Various races have contributed incalcu- 
lable blessings to America through their in- 
ventions. The steam locomotive was _ in- 
vented by George Stephenson, an English- 
man. The telephone was invented by Alex- 
ander Bell, a Scotchman. The alternate 
current motor was the invention of Nicola 
Tesla, an Austro-Hungarian. The screw 
propeller was the product of the inventive 
brain of John Ericsson, of Swedish extrac- 
tion. Electric steel was the invention of 
Heroult, a Frenchman. The printing press 
came to us from Germany, through England. 
A most valuable last for making shoes, one 
which enables America to hold the distinc- 
tion of being the best-shod nation in the 
world, was invented by John Matzeliger, 2 
Negro. Wireless and the radio were the gift 
of the inventive brain of Guglielmo Mar- 
ceni, an Italian by birth. All of these and 
a multitude of others who are of foreign 
birth or extraction have enriched and 
blessed our country with incalculable, im- 
measurable blessings. 


For Discussion 


Are there any foreigners in our community? What 
may we do to help them? 

Name some good points you may have observed in 
foreigners. 

Should America shut the doors to all immigrants? 
Why? Or why not? 

What has the Negro contributed to our American 
life? 

What have the Orientals to contribute to us? 


A fitting close for this service would be 
to ground the American flag before the 
Christian flag and have all stand and salute 
the Christian flag. 

“TI pledge allegiance to my flag and to the 
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Savior for whose Kingdom it stands: one 
brotherhood in Jesus, uniting all mankind in 
service and love.” 

All repeat the following Civic Creed for 
ihe United States: 

“God hath made of one blood all nations 
of men, and we are his children, brethren 
and sisters all. We are citizens of these 
United States and we believe the flag stands 
for self-sacrifice for the good of all the peo- 
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ple. We want therefore, to be true citizens 
of our great country and will show our love 
for her by our works. Our country does not 
ask us to die for her welfare only—she asks 
us to live for her, and so to live and so to 
act that her government may be pure, her 
officers honest, and every corner of her ter- 
ritory a place fit to grow the best men and 
women, who shall rule over her.” 
Sing “America.” 


The Unawares Angel 
A Story 


BY LULU LINTON 


in the Southwest. No need to tell the 

temperature in the kitchen of the three- 
room shack where the Saturday baking was 
being done on an old-fashioned cookstove, 
fed with solid sticks of black-jack wood. 

Mrs. Benton had baked her cake very 
early, to be able to beat the bowl of egg 
whites that had been in a pan of cool water, 
in lieu of an ice box, over night. The cake 
bad turned out beautifully, and was now on 
the top shelf of the kitchen cupboard. 

A row of delicious looking pies were cool- 
ing on the table by the window. Two pans 
of round, light loaves of bread were now 
browning in the oven, and it was only ten 
o’clock. 

“We will cook the dinner now,” she was 
saying to Sara, the eldest of three. She 
talked to Sara just as she would have talked 
to another woman. 

“Daddy won’t mind if the dinner does cool 
a bit, and we can let the fire go out, and he 
will help us move the stove out into the 
smokehouse. The flue out there draws just 
as well as this one. It will make a lot of 
steps, carrying the food in, but we can have 
a cool place in which to eat.” 

“I won’t mind carrying all the dishes, and 
ll be so careful!” Sara exclaimed, “and oh, 
could we call this the dining room?” Sara 
clasped her hands in delight. It took so lit- 
tle to make this slim, sun-browned child 
Lappy. 

Chubby Mae remarked solemnly: “I can 
carry things, too.” 

And Baby John pounded on the tray of 
his high chair with the big mixing spoon, 
as if applauding the plan, and wishing to 
show his hearty approval. 

The accumulation of junk was transferred 
from the smokehouse to the woodhouse, 
making a very good makeshift kitchen, and 
the kitchen was transformed into a very 
clean dining room. 

Just about the time it was all shaping up 
nicely, Mrs. Jackson, from the next farm, 
stepped in to borrow enough salt to use over 
Sunday. 

“For the love of snuff, what’ll you do 
next!’ she exclaimed. 

She regarded the change with critical 
eves, then turned on Mrs. Benton, saw her 


|’ was a Saturday morning, in midsummer, 
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flushed face and tired eyes, and went on, 
sarcastically: “Do you think that preacher’s 
wife will know, or care, for you killing your- 
self on a day like this? I’ve knowed a lot 
of ’em, and mostly they act like they’re 
a-doing you a favor to come into your house 
and eat your victuals. Some few will pa- 
laver a little, but they don’t mean it. Like 
as not this one will just high tone you, after 
you laying yourself out for her.” 

Sudden tears filled Mrs. Benton’s eyes. 
She was so tired. She had been so happy 
over the thought of having a real minister 
and his wife in her little home that she had 
not realized how tired she was. Their little 
church could not afford a regular minister, 
and it was discouraging work for the strug- 
gling few who kept the doors open. The 
Bentons had worked, and prayed, and car- 
ried more than their share of the burden, 
for the sake of the family they expected to 
see grow up right here. Some who claimed 
to be members seldom darkened the door of 
the church. 

“They are having a preacher,” these peo- 
ple would say, when by any chance a 
preacher could be found who would come for 
a while, for the small amount of money that 
could be raised. “They hired him, let ’em 
pay him.” Mr. and Mrs. Jackson belonged 
in this crowd. 


Once, in a moment of bitterness, Mrs. 
Benton had said, “John, the Jacksons act as 
though they thought joining the church were 
taking out cheap fire insurance. They seem 
te forget that even with earthly insurance 
one keeps up the payments, or the insurance 
lavses.” 

She smiled at Mrs. Jackson, now, and ex- 
plained patiently: “John and I were brought 
up to think that our homes were always open 
to our preachers, and I’m sure we shall en- 
joy this one, and his wife. We enjoyed him 
so much last summer, when he just hap- 
pened to get off the main road that Satur- 
day night, when he was traveling through, 
and stayed and preached for us on Sunday. 
He promised then that when he had a vaca- 
tion this year, he would come by here, and 
bring his wife. I’ve looked forward to it all 
winter. He was so fine and good, he couldn’t 
have any other kind of companion. We have 
always been more than repaid for our ef- 
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forts, every time we have entertained min- 
isters in our home.” 

Mrs. Jackson sniffed. “You may get 
rested for all this, but you don’t catch me 
fixing for strangers—this kind of weather. 
I only hope she won’t high tone you.” 

After Mrs. Jackson had taken her salt, 
and her departure, Sara turned anxious big 
brown eyes to her mother. 

“What does ‘high toning you’ mean, 
mother, and do you think the preacher’s wife 
will do it to us?” 

“I am not sure what Mrs. Jackson meant, 
dear,” the little mother answered quickly, 
“but if it is anything disagreeable, I am 
quite sure that Mrs. Anthony will not do it.” 

And Sara was comforted. 

But in spite of her reassuring words to 
the child, who must not lose faith in people, 
Mrs. Benton’s heart was troubled. 

After all, the dining room was very un- 
mistakably just the winter kitchen. The 
family bedroom, cleaned and decked out 
with the best bedding, and with pretty 
things that had to be kept in the trunk when 
sand and dust storms raged, it wasn’t much 
of a guest room! 

She and John would have to sleep on the 
unfolded davenport, fixed after the guests 
had left the living room. Sara and Mae 
would have some folded comforters, on the 
floor, and only John, Jr., would pursue the 
even tenor of his way, occupying the tiny 
bed in the corner, which had been handed 
down twice. 

Somehow, Mrs. Jackson had made the 
house seem crude and bare, in spite of all 
their efforts, and had taken away the joy of 
anticipation. 

But, when Sunday morning dawned, hope 
rose again in Mrs. Benton’s heart. It was 
a sultry morning, and she was glad she had 
moved the stove out. 

They walked the mile to the little church, 
through the hot dust. 

The two little girls, flushed and perspir- 
ing,. did not look their naturally sweet 
selves. Only Baby John, in his father’s 
arms, under the umbrella, kept sweet and 
calm. 

The preacher and his wife came just in 
time for Sunday-school, so there was no 
time for getting acquainted. Mrs. Benton 
clasped the woman’s white hand, and felt 
conscious that her own was rough, and very 
brown. 

At the end of the Sunday-school, the 
preacher gave a wonderful, heartening talk, 
and the faithful few drank in his words 
hungrily. James Anthony had been an 
evangelist in earlier years, and could tell of 
place after place, where only a handful had 
held the fort, until gradually a real church 
had been builded up. 

While the grown-ups listened to the 
preacher, Sara devoured the preacher’s wife 
with her eyes. She liked her clothing from 
the neat gray hat down to the gray silk hose 
and pretty gray slippers. The soft gray 


dress was just like a fleecy summer cloud, 
but she wore a narrow rose-colored ribbon 
under her collar, and it had longfluttery 
ends, and her cheeks were flushed a bit, and 
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her dark eyes were very bright and happy 
looking. 

After the service, this tall, slender woman 
greeted all the members of the little church 
very graciously. She showed unmistakably 
that she was a real gentlewoman. 

Then the preacher bundled the whole Ben- 
ton family into the big car, and they were 
whisked home in a jiffy. And when they 
were home—then the real miracle happened, 
for the preacher’s wife, in spite of her gray 
hair, was just a girl! 

Before she had taken off her hat she was 
loving the pink zinnia in a bud vase, which 
nodded to its reflection in the mirror of the 
dressing table that had come all the way 
from Mrs. Benton’s girlhood home back 
East. And she loved the blue French-knot 
design on the unbleached muslin dresser 
scarf, and bedspread, and curtains. And 
she asked if she might put on the pink and 
white checked gingham dress, and the every- 
day oxfords she had brought in her bag. 
She exclaimed over the big brown bow! full 
of golden zinnias on the table in the living 
room, and the three big crimson ones in the 
tall clear glass vase on the dining table. 

“T love zinnias so much because they do 
their very best, in spite of discouragements,” 
she laughed. “They are such dear plucky 
flowers!” She smiled down into Sara’s ear- 
nest brown eyes, never dreaming how the 
child had worried because all the roses and 
lilacs were gone before the preacher’s wife 
came. 

“What a fine, cool place to eat in,” she 
said, as she paused in the door of the dining 
room. “Did you move out into a summer 
kitchen, just as my mother always did, out 
on the farm when I was a little girl? 
Doesn’t it make the house feel big and 
roomy, when you get the stove out? It 
makes more steps, but I’ll help carry the 
dishes.” 

And how she did enjoy the well-cooked 
noonday meal! Anyone could tell that it 
wasn’t palaver, as Mrs. Jackson had called 
it. The preacher’s wife just naturally loved 
country food, and ate like a healthy, normal 
woman, and was glad to be at the Bentons’ 
home, and joked her husband about how 
much he ate, as if she thought the preacher 
was only ordinary folks. 

They lingered long at the table, talking of 
the church and its problems. Baby John’s 
curly head dropped, as he sat in his high 
chair, and mother carried him to his little 
bed. Matter-of-fact Mae finally grew rest- 
less. The table was a place to eat one’s 
meals, but there was no need wasting time 
staying around it, when one was no longer 
hungry. The preacher’s wife understood. 
“Take your dollies, Mae girl,” she said, “and 
go play in the car. Sara will come, too, just 
as soon as the glasses and knives and forks 
are carried in.” 

They made play of the dish washing, then 
the older folks went to look at the garden, 
the chickens, and the orchard. Things looked 
discouraging under the scorching heat. The 
drought, if it continued, would make very 
hard time on the farm. They came back to 
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the grateful shade of the big elm tree in the 
yard, and as they sat and talked, the big 
thunder heads crept up in the west, and sud- 
cenly a clap of thunder and a flash of light- 
ning drove the girls and their dollies from 
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MEDITATIONS FROM A PASTOR’S 
DIARY 


THE person who has the disposition 

to rule or ruin should never be 
placed in position to rule. Such an 
attitude disqualifies anyone for leader- 
ship. 

People who will not work unless 
they are in the lead always make poor 
leaders. You can always tell how 
genuine a person's interest is by the 
way he works when some one else is 
leading. It is a serious reflection on 
a man’s sincerity when he does less 
when out of office than when in office. 

I have always noticed that when a 
disgruntled church member lets the 
devil make him think that if he with- 
draws from the church it will die, that 
instead of the church dying, he himself 
dies. 

It is a mistake for anyone to become 
so possessed with a sense of his im- 
portance that he goes.off and pouts, 
fancying his church can't get along 
kithout him. Quitters never hurt any- 
thing but themselves by quitting. When 
a quitter quits, he simply makes room 
for a stand-patter to take his place. 

I never could understand the atti- 
tude of some laymen who have never 
for a moment felt that God called them 
into the ministry, and yet who freely 
dictate to the man called of God as 
to what he should preach and what 
his program should be. 

I have often noticed that the people 
who do the least for the church are 
the ones who have the most to say in 
criticising what is done by others. 


It has often occurred to me that 
it is absolutely wrong for people, who 
at best only have a few years to live, 
to stand in the way of the younger 
generation who want to follow their 
vision for progress. 

I have come to the sincere conclu- 
sion that the person who refuses to 
support foreign missions with the plea 
that he believes more in home missions 
does not really believe in either, and 
will do about as little for home mis- 
sions as he does for foreign missions. 
But if I read the gospel aright, no 
person can be a true Christian and 
not believe in and support worthily 
both home and foreign missions. 


The person who always cries, ‘‘Char- 
ity should begin at home,” is the per- 
son who nine times out of ten allows 
ee charit to begin and end with him- 
self. 


Some one has well said, “You can 
give without loving, but you cannot 
love without giving.” It is easy to 
hide behind various excuses for not 
having a part in every enterprise of 
one’s church, but the fact remains 
that if a person is really in love with 
God and his church, he will never let 
an opportunity go by to do some- 
thing. 
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the delightful play place in the car. Mr. 
Anthony had just time enough to drive the 
car to the big shed at the barn, and then the 
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fury of a southwestern rainstorm after long 
drought beat about the small house. 

As soon as the worst was over, Mr. Ben- 
ton started in search of a sow and her small 
pigs, while Mrs. Benton and Sara started to 
round up the chickens. Poor things, some 
of them had never seen a rainstorm before, 
and did not know enough to seek good shel- 
ter. From former experience, Mrs. Benton 
knew where to look for them, under the drip 
of the smokehouse and woodshed eaves, and 
out in the tall weeds. The bewildered things 
had lain down and given up all hope of ever 
growing to be friers. And when they came 
back with the hopeless looking burden there 
was the preacher’s wife, with a big fire go- 
ing in the cook stove, and Mae had hunted 
up the flannel cloths she had seen her 
mother use, and they were all ready, piping 
hot. And how that woman did work heat- 
ing the limpest chickens in the oven very 
carefully, and rubbing the chattering fright- 
ened ones until they were dry and cheerful 
once more. 

“T couldn’t have saved half of them with- 
cut your help,” Mrs. Benton said gratefully. 

“Oh, I expect to pass this way again,” the 
preacher’s wife explained, laughingly. “Just 
think, if some one hadn’t saved the chickens 
last spring, I’d missed that wonderful roast 
chicken at dinner today.” 

The road was a sea of mud and water be- 
tween the house and the church, and they 
knew that other roads would be like it, so it 
wasn’t worth while to think of a night ser- 
vice. 

After a supper had been eaten, without 
“mussing up any dishes,” as the preacher’s 
wife insisted, they sat down to talk again. 
The Bentons told of pastors dear to them, 
back in the homeland, and the Anthonys 
talked of great, good men they had known 
and loved. Mae and the baby slept, but Sara 
listened. She did not understand all that 
was said, but she loved the sound of all their 
veices, as they spoke gently and reverently 
of godly folk. 

There had to be early rising the next 
morning, for the preacher and his wife to be 
on their way, so the evening was all too 
short. Sara was up early to see their guests 
off. The preacher’s wife was so happy ove1 
the breaking of the drought. 

“The sun is shining down on a new world 
this morning,” she said. “Isn’t it wonder- 
ful, the fresh courage of the garden and the 
fields? It is a beautiful lesson for us.” 

She looked deeply into the serious eyes of 
this woman child, then taking her face be- 
tween her two hands she kissed her, and said 
softly: “God bless you dear child, and may 
he send you courage and strength for every 
time of need.” 

When the car was out of sight, Sara 
slipped her hand into mother’s hand. Father 
was already on his way to work, so there 
was no one to hear. 

“She didn’t ‘high tone us,’ did she? And 
she did mean it—everything she said! And 
the work getting ready for her didn’t mat- 
ter.” 

“No, honey lamb, the work didn’t matter. 
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I want you to remember her always, and 
remember that all preachers and their wives 
are God’s helpers. They are human, like the 
rest of us, and sometimes they make mis- 
takes, and they forget about some of the 
little things of life because they are so in- 
terested in the big things—but most all the 
time one gets a blessing from entertaining 
them that makes it well worth while.” 

“T loved the way she talked, and I’m going 
to make my voice grow to be just like hers. 
I don’t want a hard, cutting voice, like Mrs. 
Jackson’s. Sometimes it makes me hurt, 
around my heart, the way she says things— 
end—and—she nearly spoiled all the joy in- 
side of me Saturday. I don’t ever want to 
make children feel like that, when I am a 
woman. The preacher’s wife had a voice 
like music. And, mother, I kept remember- 
ing that Bible verse about being careful to 
entertain strangers. Mrs. Jackson said she 
didn’t intend to do it, but I guess she didn’t 
know that they might turn out to be angels. 
Do—you—think it would be—saecer—sac- 
cerligious, if just in my own heart I called 
her ‘The unawares angel’?” 

And the wise little mother said gently, 
“No, honey lamb, it would not be sacrileg- 
ious. We will both think of her that way— 
always. And sometimes, when there is no 
one else near, and we are talking about our 
wonderful day, we will call her by that 
name.”—Western Recorder. 


A Larger Recognition of 
Scholarship 


(Continued from page seven) 
der that we might correct the distortion of 
our own power or our own ability. You will 
remember those searching words of Emer- 
son: 

A man is the prisoner of his power. A 
topical memory makes him an almanac; a 
talent for debate, a disputant; skill to get 
money makes him a miser, that is a beggar. 
Culture reduces these inflammations by in- 
voking the aid of other powers against the 
dominant talent, and by appealing to the 
rank of powers. It watches success. For per- 
formance, nature has no mercy, and sacri- 
fices the performer to get it done. If she 
wants a thumb, she makes one at the cost 
of arms and legs. 


Culture, broad scholarship, is essential in 
order that we may live well-rounded, com- 
plete lives. You will remember that accord- 
ing to the old Nerse mythology, Thor’s 
house had 540 floors. A man’s house has 
540 floors, but most men live only on one 
or two. We have not yet begun even to ap- 
proximate the ideal of occupying the whcle 
realm of our possibilities. 

I plead, therefore, for a more enthusias- 
tie recognition of scholarship, a thorough, 
complete scholarship which fits an individual 
to enjoy a whcle life, not merely to make a 
living; scholarship which enables the indi- 
vidual to respond to the world’s insistent 
call for leadership; scholarship which gives 
the individual faith in himself and in the 
essentially true spirit of the universe; schol- 
arship which enables one to give intelligent 
heed to that urge which comes to those who 
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see the world’s need and turn from the 
ease and the safety of some Ur of the Chal- 
dees and, like Abraham of old, go forth 
pioneering to found a new race and a new 
civilization seen only by the power of vision. 
Civilization groans and travails while it 
waits the’ coming cf such a leadership to 
establish not merely a new Heaven but also 
a new Earth. 


The Personal Element in Giving 
(Continued from page eight) 

first place, it would effect a great change 
in the lives of those who do not now give 
anything, and alas, their name is legion. 
One of the reasons, perhaps the greatest 
reason why there are so many spiritual in- 
valids in every church, is because there are 
so many people who are not giving anything. 
It would, of course, be a fine thing for the 
church if these folk gave, but it would be 
a finer thing for these folk themselves. 

In the second place, the acceptance of this 
principle would effect a very practical 
change in many families. In many cases, 
the father subscribes fcr the entire family 
and gives in one lump sum for all the other 
members of the family. If the principle of 
individual giving were adopted, every mem- 
ber of the family would subscribe for him- 
self, or in the case of very young children, 
the head of the family would subscribe for 
them. In other words, every member of 
the family who was a member of the church 
wculd be represented in the regular offer- 
ings to the Kingdom in an individual and 
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personal way. And in the case where there 
are younger children who have not yet 
joined the church, a subscription should be 
made for them and they should be made to 
feel that it was their offering by being al- 
lowed to present the offering at the regular 
services of worship personally. As a matter 
of fact, it wculd be best to have the children 
earn at least the amount of their subscrip- 
tion as that plan would embody more of the 
personal element in it. It is taken for 
granted that every husband makes it possi- 
ble for his wife to have some money of her 
own and the wife should make her subscrip- 
tion and pay it out cf her personal funds. 

It might be suggested that a family would 
subscribe only so much, especially in the 
case where the head of the family paid it 
all, and that there would be no point, there- 
fore, in having every member of the family 
to subscribe. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that it is not primarily a matter sim- 
ply of money; it is a matter of personality. 
It is not simply a matter of giving mcney, 
but of developing Christian character 
through giving. And there would be a dif- 
ference in the ultimate fruitage of the two 
systems. In either case the money might 
be the same, but in the case where the indi- 
vidual made his own contribution to the 
Kingdom there would be an enrichment of 
character and an expansion of soul that are 
to be reckcned far above the mere financial 
returns. 

Here endeth the reading of this article; 
now for the doing of it. 

Suffolk, Virginia. 


Rehabilitating the Rural Church 


BY C. J. GALPIN 


Of the United States Department of Agriculture 


HE first stage of the rehabilitation of the 

rural church has been criticism, analysis, 
intellectual grasp of the problem. The sec- 
ond stage, I believe, is emotion—hope, fer- 
vor, passion. Religion, we must admit, is 
not fired by cold facts. A flame is required. 
The church rises to a prophet, seldom to a 
logician. One must “go mad,” apparently, 
with the Apostle Paul’s type of “mad” zeal, 
tc be heard. I propose, therefore, the sec- 
ond stage, a stage of prophetic fire, a stage 
of passion. 

The facts of the first era of thinking on 
the rural church will furnish the fuel for 
the flame of the second era. We pray for 
a rural prophet. And after all, I have no 
doubt that the problem cf the rural church 
is but a symptom of the present day general 
state of religion. The reformation was a 
house-cleaning of dry rot in the magnificent 
structure of the church; graft, unchastity, 
open sin winked at, crimes compounded by 
higher-ups. Surely the church is not like 
that now. Surely a second Reformation is 
not in the wind. Aye, but suppose the 
church is sick. Suppose it is sick, after all. 
Suppose it is very sick, but with a different 


kind of sickness. Surely the Protestant 
Church in America is not well, when the 
rural flock among fifty millions of our peo- 
ple is broken up into so many unshepherded 
huddles and the wolf, too, biting at every 
flank—all because our Protestant secretaries 
will not pcol their prayers and consolidate 
their power. Waste. The luxury of indi- 
vidual superiorities. High virtue preening 
its superior formulas of one sort or another; 
preening its superior historic authenticities. 
Stubborn hierarchies sitting tight in the 
comfort of superior virtue and good ccn- 
science, unwilling to lift a little finger to 
save from pollution the sources of popula- 
tion and of religion. Comforts of a defen- 
sive virtue and a gcod conscience held by 
virtuous officials—boards, committees, secre- 
taries, superintendents, presidents, bishops, 
clergy, lay delegates. Not vice; not graft; 
not crime; not the whited sepulchre; but 
sin—sin just the same—the refined sin of 
inflated superiority, holding righteously 
aloof from joint battle against the devil. 
Religicn is the only lantern I know of in 
this twilight world. It may be sometimes 
a smoky lantern. It may, like the lanterns 
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of Robert Louis Stevenson’s lantern-bearers, 
be hidden under the jacket of some very or- 
dinary person. I shall not live to see the 
new day for the rural church, but that new 
day will come. I do not believe the Amer- 
ican farmer will sink into peasantry. I be- 
lieve a prophet will arise, who, (warming 
all hearts and bringing tc the point of igni- 
tion the dormant love of men for men, for 
just plain men) will build upon the facts of 
this generation and upon the insight of this 
intellectual era—and the rural church will 
rise to distinction. I do not expect to see 
with my own eyes your sects and mine—all 
very haughty cults indeed—jcining their re- 
sources under a single battle cry against the 
devil; but I do not doubt for a single instant 
that it will one day come. Otherwise, the 
devil wins—a thing which God’s character 
is in pledge to circumvent.—World Call. 


Dressing the Small Child 
By JOHN Faux DOUGLAS 

YHERE is nothing that will do more to 

make a child self-conscious than to send 

him among other children in clothes that are 

obviously unlike theirs. A bcy is especially 

sensitive if he is wearing something ex- 

tremely different from what the other boys 
wear. 

I remember the first day my younger 
brother went to school. He was dressed in 
a little velvet suit that he had been wear- 
ing for best. Mother, unthinkingly, put it 
on him so that he might start to school well- 
dressed. She never had any idea that she 
was subjecting him to the ridicule of the 
cther small boys who were less elaborately 
and, probably, more sensibly clothed. That 
afternoon he came home very much out of 
sorts because he had been teased so much 
about his suit. As a result of mother’s mis- 
take his whole first week was made miser- 
able. Although he went the second day 
dressed like the others, they teased him 
him quite a bit about his first costume. 

It is as bad to dress a child tco poorly as 
too extravagantly. Some children do not 
like to complain about their clothes and as 
a result wear those that are nqt quite as 
good as the others wear even though there 
is no question at all with regard to the par- 
ents’ ability to pay fcr them. I know that 
I hesitated to complain when I was a small 
lad for some reason or other. 

Little boys dislike to go in corduroys if 
the others of their age are wearing cloth 
suits; little girls dislike to go in ginghams 
if the others are wearing something they 
think a little better. 

I knew cne small boy who was distinctly 
His mother forced him to go to school 
in curls. Probably much of the time that he 
spent there he was unhappy, and for no rea- 
son at all except that his mother liked curls 
on little boys of his age. Imagine the 
amount of ridicule that he went through, 
and the number cf “scraps” that he must 
have had to defend the curls that he hated. 

A mother will do well to watch other lit- 
tle boys the age of her own son to see what 
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First Aid to the Uninjured 





boys and girls. 


plans. 
division of our work. 
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This is just one of our thousands of Sunday-school classes of 
__ These are just eight boys and girls of the host 
being reached through our Children’s Division literature and 
This is just one of the fine, loyal teachers working in this 


The Christian Education contribution from your church 
through your church budget and your special gift on November 
14 will mean better opportunity for Christian education and 
training for boys and girls like these. 


HOW MUCH WILL YOU INVEST 
IN CHILDHOOD? 


“Where There Is No Principal, There Is No Interest’’ 
Christian Education Day 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
Cc. P. A. Building. 
Dayton, Ohio 





November 14 








they are wearing. When very young it is 
usually customary for the little fellows to 
wear hats; when slightly older they wear 
caps. Generally, they are old enough for a 
cap when entering kindergarten, but that 
depends a lot cn the community. 

Some well-meaning mothers dress their 
children different from the rest for fear that 
their children will lock commonplace, and 
be “ordinary” children. There is little dan- 
ger of a child being an “ordinary” child just 
because he wears clothes of the standard 
type. If he is going to be a leader, and not 
one of the “ordinary” children, he will shcw 
it in the usual way, by excelling in some ac- 
tivity such as debating, athletics, or the 
school chorus. 

“Different” clothes will tend to prevent 
this. On account of them the child will be 


likely to hesitate to mingle with the others 
and may become what they call “queer.”— 
In article issued by The National Kinder- 
garten Association, 8 West 40th Street, Neu 
York City. 


oS 


I have a burning desire to help in the 
making of the world clean—if it be only 
by sweeping one room in it. I want to lead 
some poor sheep home—to the boscm of God, 
where alone man is true man.—Georg¢ 
McDonald. 

oO 


“Censure and criticism never hurt any- 
body. If false, they cannot harm you, un- 
less you are wanting in character; and if 
true, they show a man his weak points, and 
fcrewarn him against failure and trouble.” 
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Donkey Pictures 
When my mother tucks me in bed 
And I my ev’ning prayers have said, 
She makes fine pictures on the wall, 
And one I like the best of all, 
I ask her for ’most ev’ry night— 
A donkey picture that can bite. 


He opens wide his mouth, and I 

Just push my finger in. And my! 

He snaps his jaws just dreadfully 
but doesn’t hurt a bit, you see. 

‘then mother laughs and ’fore I know 
That naughty dcnkey grabbed my toe. 


I pull my foot up under me 

And right there on the wall I see 

That selfsame donkey laughing ncw, 

Just ’cause I hollered, “Ow-oo-ow!” 

Then mother kisses me good night 

And finally turns out the light. 
—Margaret Brown Elms. 


The Lost Funnel 

NE bright summer morning, Peggy went 

out to water her flower garden. She car- 
ried the water in a little silvery-looking 
aluminum pitcher and a little green water- 
ing pot, one in each hand. In the right-hand 
pocket cf her knickers was stuck a little tin 
funnel. When she reached the garden she 
set down the watering pot, and pulled the 
funnel out of her pocket, where it was a 
very tight fit. Then she poured the water 
from the pitcher through the funnel all 
around the roots of her sweet-pea vine, and 
her morning-glory vine, and her nasturtium 
vine, and her rosebush and her petunia plant 
and her pansy plant. 

Of course, Peter Pup had come with her. 
I forgot tc mention that, because he always 
comes. Whenever you want to find Peter 
Pup, look just behind Peggy’s sandal heels. 
He tried, as usual, to drink some of the wa- 
ter before it soaked into the earth; and 
when he found that the water was too quick 
for him, he poked his saucy nose into the wa- 
tering pct, got it wedged, and nearly spilled 
the water. 

“Naughty Peter!” exclaimed Peggy, just 
as sternly as she could, which was not very 
sternly, for she couldn’t help laughing at 
the funny, puzzled look on his face. 

Then she took the watering pot, and 
sprinkled the pansy plant, and the petunia 
plant, and the rosebush, and all three vines 
up as far as she could reach. Peter was un- 
commonly quiet after his scolding, but now 
he came hopping about Peggy, and took the 
watering-pct handle in his teeth, to carry it 
to the house as he always did. That was his 
job. Peggy’s was to carry the pitcher and 
funnel, and some flowers for Grandmother. 

Just then Mother called to hurry, for she 
was making plumcake, and Peggy could 
stone the raisins and beat the eggs. Away 
they raced to the house. Peggy stoned the 
raisins, and beat the eggs, and then she 
dusted the sitting room, up as far as she 
could reach, and then it was lunch time. 
And before they had finished lunch, along 
came Uncle Jimmy with his new car to give 
them all a ride. When they came home, 


Peggy was so sleepy that she was quite 
ready for bed, after a glass of warm milk. 
So was Peter. 
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They never thought again of the garden 
until the next morning. Then, when they 
were ready to go out and water it, the little 
tin funnel was not to be found. Not in the 
house, or the shed, or the garden. 

“Did ycu bring it in after watering yes- 
terday?” asked Mother. 

“I—I can’t remember,” answered Peggy. 

Peter stood by, wagging his ail very fast, 
eager to be at work; but he had no sugges- 
tions to offer about the funnel. So Peggy 
had to do her watering without it. 

stonestiy, I cannot see why it was not 
just exactly as well to pour the water right 
out cf the pitcher on the plants. But Peggy 
had invented that way of using the funnel, 
and she liked it. So she felt very sorry 
about its loss. 

However, the summer went on, and Octo- 
ber came, and one day, when Father was 
clearing up some frost-bitten vines, he called 
suddenly to Peggy, “Peggy, come here a min- 
ute!” 

Peggy came running. And what do you 
think? There was _ her little tin funnel, 
small end up, and a pert little elm tree grow- 
ing up through it! It Ilcoked so prim and 
important—that tiny tree! 

“Oh!” cried Peggy. “Peter, you took that 
funnel, while I was sprinkling!” 

And Peter made himself very flat, and 
flopped his ears, and wagged his tall side- 
wise on the frosty grass, to say that maybe 
p’r’aps he guessed he did, but really the mat- 
ter had entirely slipped his mind! And 
Peggy forgave him, as she always does. 

Then Father said, “How would you like 
to have this little tree taken up and set by 
the garden gate, for your own particular 
tree, Peggy?” 

“Oh, I’d like it!” cried Peggy. So Father 
worked the funnel cff over the top of the 
little tree, very carefully, and took it up 
with a trowel, and set it in its new home. 
Peggy and Peter watered it well, and it will 
no doubt make a fine shade for Peggy when 
she is a high-school girl, and brings out her 
books to do her home lessons under its wav- 
ing boughts.—Minnie Leona Upton, in The 
Christian Register. 
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Half Pressure 

OHN and his father were on their way 

to a neighboring county in an automo- 
bile. There was something wrong with the 
car. John growled. “I wonder what is 
wrong with the car today? We always took 
that hill on high speed, but this time we had 
to shift into second.” 

“Was everything all right when we left 
home?” asked his father. 

“Last night the car was working per- 
fectly,” said John. “I don’t see how any- 
thing could go wrong with it when it was 
not being used.” 

They rode in silence. Ancther upgrade 
showed how weak the power was. “Did you 
test the tires this morning?” John’s father 
asked. 

“Why, no. They seemed to be standing 
up all right, though:” 
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John stopped the car and tested the air in 
the tires. He found the pressure less than 
half what it should have been. Then he 
knew it was the tires that were acting as a 
drag to hold back the car. 

No automcbile can develop its full power 
if the tires are only half inflated any more 
than a boy can ride to succcss on work that 
is only half done. A boy must put forth the 
best possible effort if he wants to get on in 
the world. There are boys who are trying 
to advance, and all the time are being held 
back because scmething only half done is 
acting as a drag. 

It is in school especially that a boy is 
tempted to do less than his best. Many fel- 
lows only half learn their lessons. They go 
over them just enough to be able to recite 
them fairly well, but do not take the time 
to fix them firmly in their minds. Of course, 
if the whole object of studying was to re- 
cite, then that kind cf studying might get 
by. But a boy goes to school that he may be 
prepared to do a man’s work some day. It 
is not the lessons themselves that are the 
most important part of his education, though 
they count in making up the grades. It is 
far more important for a bcy to learn to 
apply himself. If he keeps at each lesson 
until he masters it, he will make more than 
good marks—he will form a habit that will 
help him all his life. He will be able to 
apply himself to whatever he goes into in 
life. That habit means success. 

On the other hand, if a boy just gets his 
lessons well enough to recite them, he will 
find, when he enters the business world 
that he will only do encugh to get him 
through the day. He does not give either 
his employer or himself full measure. And 
in the end it will hurt the boy more than 
it will the man who employs him, for that 
man can hire some other fellow, while the 
boy who gave scant measure of time and ef- 
fort will have to keep cn living with the 
failure he has made of himself. Maybe 
some day, when it is too late, he will realize 
he has not the power he should have.— 
Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


How Jane Settled It 

ERE comes mamma,” said Janie. “O 

mamma! must I have some of my candy 
for Grace?” 

“T think a good little sister would.” 

“But Grace didn’t give me any of hers 
yesterday.” 

“Didn’t she? Hew did you like that?” 

“I didn’t like it at all. And I want to 
make her not like it, too, because I think 
she was real mean.” 

“Dear, dear! And is mamma to have two 
mean little girls, then?” 

Janie looked at her mother and was quiet 
a minute. Then she ran and threw her 
arms around her neck and said: “No, no, 
mamma _ dear! You shall not have any 
mean little girls at all! I guess Grace for- 
got; and I’ll go and give her some of my 
candy now, sc she won’t ever forget again!” 

Her mother smiled. “I think that is the 
way to make her remember,” she said. “And 
I am so glad I am to have two kind little 
girls.”-—Picture World. 
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Communications 


Fidelity in Service 


Why wait for death to make mention of 
value and fidelity? At a recent meeting of 
the executive board of the Aged Christian 
Ministers’ Home at Lakemont, a request was 
received from its treasurer, Mr. James S. 
Frost, tc be relieved from the duties of the 
position. From the establishment of the 
Home Brother Frost has been officially con- 
nected with the management of the institu- 
tion; and for many years, its treasurer. Al- 
so at the recent session of the New York 
Central Christian Conference, he asked that 
he be excused from the positicn of presi- 
dent of the conference, which position he had 
held for twenty-six years. Previous to that 
he had been its secretary for eleven years. 
Thirty-seven years in all, an important offi- 
cer of the conference, a session of which he 
had not missed in all these years until the 
recent session in September! 

His desire to be relieved is due to im- 
paired health. In all these years, in these 
pesitions his service has been one of pains- 
taking industry, unwavering devotion, and 
unfaltering fidelity. At the conference ses- 
sion, a telegram of sympathy was sent, a 
resolution of appreciation was passed, and 
provision made that a Bible be given him 
in token of gratitude for his faithful service. 
The Bible has been the inspiration and guide 
of his life; he loves the Book, knows it well, 
and finds abiding jcy in learning it better. 

Mr. Frost is a member of the North Rush, 


N. Y., Church. For many years he has 
been treasurer of the New York Christian 
Association, and also a member of the board 
of trustees of the Palmer Fund, as well as 
a member of the board of trustees of 
Starkey Seminary. 

In all these positions and many of others 
of honor that he has held, he has served 
with a like fidelity. For several years he 
lived in Lakemont and was foremost in 
every good work in church and community. 
At present he is residing in St. Petersburg, 
Florida, recuperating and hoping for years 
cf service yet in the church and cause he 
loves. 

He will be missed at the Urbana Conven- 
tion, for he was usually present at our Con- 
ventions. He loves the fellowship and as- 
sociations of the Christian Church. Such 
lives are a tonic to faltering souls, an in- 
spiration to fidelity, and a benediction to 
those lives whcm they touch and influence. 


Mrs. Frost, who has been by his side all 
these years in abounding sympathy and fel- 
lowship, is also his constant companion in 
service and a helpful, inspiring personality 
to all who know her. The Herald of Gospel 
Liberty as well as our other publications are 
always found in their home; and though our 
brother is a layman, no minister loves the 
church or cause more than he and no one is 
more worthy of recognition and tribute of 
esteem. G. A. CONIBEAR. 

Lakemont, N. Y. 


From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts Conference 


Fall River, Massachusetts, October 8—At a 
recent meeting of the official board of the 
North Christian Church it was voted to re- 
lease the pastor from his Sunday evening 
services during October and November, if 
necessary, in order that he may visit some 
of the churches in our conference. Mr. Bod- 
man will provide a supply each Sunday dur- 
ing his absence. Rally Day services were 
held on Sunday, October 3, with a good at- 
tendance at each service. At the morning 
service Mr. Bodman spoke on the “Challenge 
of Youth to the Church” and Mr. Lewis Crane, 
the new General Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. 
of Fall River, gave the address at seven- 
thirty. — Because of a number of our young 
people leaving for higher institutions of 
learning, our numbers are much reduced, and 
we shall miss them much.—Church 
Correspondent. 


very 


Assonet—The Ladies’ Circle of the Chris- 
tian Church held its annual lawn party on 
the church grounds two evenings in August, 
which proved to be very successful financial- 
ly. The second evening was in charge of the 
Sunday-school each class having 
various articles for sale, the money to be 
used for equipment for the church or Sun- 
day-school. — A very enjoyable Sunday- 
school picnic was held in the church vestry 
in July. It was planned to hold the picnic at 
a grove but as the weather was not suitable, 
it was held indoors. A very capable com- 
mittee was in charge, and a most enjoyable 
time was spent by the old and young people. 
Over eighty were in attendance and a 
bountiful supply of eatables was served. — 
During the month of August there were no 
sessions held of the Sunday-school. — The 
School was requested to bring in the offerings 
for the Sundays on which no sessions were 


classes, 


held at the re-opening in September with the 
result that the collections were unusually 
large. — Rally Sunday will be observed with 
special exercises the last Sunday in October. 
— The parsonage has recently received two 
new coats of paint, and the church is soon 
to be painted. — A new hot-air furnace has 
recently been installed in the vestry of the 
church, the major part of the expense to be 
paid by the Ladies’ Circle, a very active or- 
ganization of the church. — The Christian 
Ixndeavor society has resumed its meetings 
after a long vacation and these are being 
held in the vestry of the church every Fri- 
day evening.—Florence B. Hoxie. 


The November meeting of the Ministerial 
Union will be held at Assonet on Thursday, 
November 2. At the two-thirty service, Rev. 
W. G. Sargent will have charge of the devo- 
tional study, and Rev. H. M. Hainer the cur- 
rent religious events. Rev. T. W. Kidd will 
give a review of Gilkey’s book, “Jesus and 
Our Generation,” and Rev. E. J. Bodman will 
give a paper on “The Social, Economic, and 
Religious Life of England Today.” At the 
seven-thirty service, Rev. C. F. Gifford will 
preside. Rev. F. H. Gardner will give an 
address on “Church Loyalty” and Rev. H. R. 
Clem one on “Our Denomination.” 

E. J. Bodman, Field Secretary. 


Rockingham Conference 

Amesbury, Massachusetts, October 3—Our 
church was kept open all summer, as has 
been the custom for the past few years. Con- 
sidering the members of the congregation 
who have been away on vacations, there has 
been a fine attendance at the services. — 
Our pastor and his wife with eight of our 
young people attended the Summer School of 
Religious Education at Craigville. Five of 
these young people received certificates of 
credit for completing in a satisfactory man- 
ner the various courses taken. They are Mrs. 
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Rose Manson, Mrs. Millicent True, Edith Man- 


‘son, Ruth Rodan, and Ella Chase. — On Sun- 


day evening the latter part of August an 
interesting Christian Endeavor service was 
held during which the gold seal was placed 
upon the Christian Endeavor Chart by the 
president of our society, Charles Hoyt. — 
Rally Sunday was observed September 26. 
The attendance was large and a very inter- 
esting program was carried out, the youngest 
member present being Nathan Battles, whose 
age was two months and three weeks. As 
the superintendent called upon the various 
organizations and departments of the church 
and Bible School, each responded in an ap- 
propriate manner. The Primary Department 
responded with a hymn of their own choosing, 
“Now the Day Is Over.’—G. M. C. 


Kittery Point, Maine, October 12—Our 
venerable brother, Rev. John H. Mugridge, 
celebrated his ninety-first birthday anni- 
versary a short time since. Friends in the 
family to the number of thirty-five gathered 
at the home to greet and congratulate our 
worthy friend and brother. A fine dinner was 
served on the lawn to which all did justice. 
Mr. Mugridge was well remembered by his 
many friends, and on every pleasant day he 
is seen about the house and garden, always 
busy doing something and making frequent 
calls about the village. — On Sunday, October 
3, Rev. W. T. Coffin spoke from our desk, 
delivering an able sermon, using as a subject 
the phrase, “On the Outside.” Mrs. Coffin was 
our pastor from 1910 to 1918, and has lived 
in our parish the most of the time since. Her 
sermon was heartily enjoyed by all who were 
permitted to listen to it. In the evening the 
story of the gospel was told in song, under 
the leadership of Mrs. Coffin. This service 
was very interesting and was well received 
by a good sized audience. — Our little church 
was well represented at our conference in 
Lynn October 5 and 6. All were well pleased 
with the trip and agreed that it was one of 
the most interesting sessions they ever at- 
tended. Our church is well represented on 
the conference official slate, J. P. Amee being 
secretary; Rev. Mr. Turner, secretary of 
Christian Education; Rev. W. T. Coffin, secre- 
tary of the Woman’s Missionary Board; and 
Mrs. Winfield Tobey, superintendent of the 
missionary cradle roll. — On Sunday, October 
10, our pastor, Rev. Mark H. Turner, was in 
his desk again and gave us two grand gospel 
sermons. In the evening we were favored 
with three duets by our young people from 
different parts of the parish. This church is 
some times referred to as the musical 
church, as there is always something extra in 
the musical line on the program and- some- 
times even the regulars are surprised and 
pleased to see some of our soloists and other 
singers who are usually quiet taking an 
active part in the service.—Amee. 





OHTO 


Miami Ohio Conference, October 13—The 
Good Fellowship and Study Club met for its 
first session of the year in room two of the 
Y. M. C. A., October 12, with twenty ministers 
present. The program as arranged was carried 
out except that Dr. Kerr could not be with 
us. Dr. S. Q. Helfenstein gave a splendid 
Bible Study, using health and its care as 
his theme. The Club was pleasantly sur- 
prised to have Prof. J. N. Dales with us, and 
he spoke for a little time on ‘Loyalty to the 
Denomination and the Convention.” Rev. 
Willoe J. Hall gave a report of his findings 
as member of a committee appointed by the 
Dayton Ministerial Association to investigate 
the report of obscene literature being dis- 
tributed through the schools of the city and 
exhibited a magazine purporting to be a work 
of art as a part of his findings, and which 
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showed the most noxious pictures men could 
devise to lead young people astray. Dr. How- 
sare gave an address on “Special Days in the 
Church and Their Use.” Hermon Eldredge 
outlined the denominational plans for Chris- 
tian education and discussed its importance 
to the program of the Kingdom. — All in 
all, the day’s work was very profitable and 
the conference pastors who were not there 
have lost an opportunity they will never have 
again. Those who were there will look for- 
ward to the November meeting when another 
feast of good things will be presented. — Rev. 
Willoe J. Hall reports that at the first meet- 
ing of the Dayton View people, forty people 
detinitely signed up to become members of 
the Dayton View Christian Church. May the 
good work grow. — Polk Grove Church is 
planning for a new parsonage soon. That is 
a very enterprising congregation and we be- 
speak for them a successful year under the 
leadership of Rev. Carey Christy. — Rev. E. 
B. Flory reports over six hundred in his Rally 
Day services and much enthusiasm being 
manifested by his church membership. — The 
writer had the joy of seeing two hundred 
seven in attendance on Rally Day at the West 
Union Church. All our folks seem to be de- 
termined to make this year the banner year 
of the church.—S. M. Woods, Conference Cor- 
respondent. 


Troy, October 12—In the Troy Church the 
summer slump is a thing of the past. All 
departments are pulling up nicely. The church 
and Sunday-school services are being well at- 
tended, also the mid-week services. That 
there is zeal in the Lord’s work was evidenced 
in our splendid Rally Day program, which in- 
cluded splendid music, both vocal and instru- 
mental, and an inspiring address, and by the 
attendance which totaled near the thousand 


mark. The church and Sunday-school rooms 
were beautifully decorated with autumn 
flowers, branches, and fruit—the work of 


Class No. 10. The address of the occasion 
was given by Dr. W. R. McChesney, president 
of Cedarville College, who spoke from the 
text, “How can we escape when we neglect 
so great a salvation?” Dr. McChesney is a 
clear-thinking, forceful speaker and his talk 
was greatly appreciated by the large as- 
sembly.—Correspondent. 


WASHINGTON 

Montesano, October 6—On Sunday, August 
29, at the close of the morning services, Rev. 
W. R. Caldwell received into church fellow- 
ship two members of our Sunday-school, 
Donald and Cecil Sargeant, sons of Mr. and 
Mrs. N. Sargeant, who have been honored and 
useful church members for many years. This 
makes a total of five members just recently 
received into fellowship, and we heartily wel- 
come these friends. It is a special joy to 
every worker in the Sunday-school and 
church when our scholars come forward to 
own allegiance to Christ and his Church on 
earth. — On Thursday, September 2, a 
combination of a missionary and Ladies’ Aid 
meeting was held at the parsonage, the oc- 
casion being a farewell gathering in honor of 
Mrs. Mary E. Clinton, who is shortiy leaving 
the neighborhcacd. A goodly number of mem- 
bers assembled. The opening exercises com- 
pleted, a short program under the leadership 
of Miss Ruse was conducted. Linda L. 
Bastable read and presented to Mrs. Clinton 
a farewell poem which she had composed in 
her honor. Mrs. Clinton expressed her pleas- 
ure upon receiving same, but deplored her 
coming departure, assuring the company of 
her continued and undying interest in the 
work of both missionary and Ladies’ Aid so- 
cieties, also the church and Sunday-school. 
Sister Clinton will indeed be missed. Her 
splendid willingness to forward God’s work in 
all its branches and her gentle piety have 
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sions through the regular church budget as well as the four active missionary 


societies. 


cation service. 


the hearts of the people. 


present. 


in the act of rededication. 


prayer. 


power. 


participated in the se¥vice. 





Dedication at Goshen, Indiana 


THREE congregations which filled the new 
‘ church to its capacity marked the rededication 
of the First Christian Church of Goshen, Indi- 
ana, October 3. Just six months from the day the 
last services were held in the cld church the new 
one was opened for worship. 
structure was completely remodeled and the ex- 
terior covered with a veneer of pressed brick. A 
large addition for Sunday-school purposes was 
constructed of pressed brick. 
building has nineteen rooms and can care fcr five 
hundred people. 
basement of the church are completely equipped 
in the most modern manner. 

The pastor, Rev. O. V. Rector, under whose 
leadership the building was made possible, came 
on the field four years ago. 
Sunday-school has been organized 
ments and the graded werk adopted. The church 
is now doing a splendid work in the line of mis- 


The spirit of unity knows no bounds within the fold. 
has been responsible for the achievement of the past six months. 

On Thursday before the day of rededication Dr. W. H. Denison came and 
was busy meeting with the different organizations and officials of the church. 
Dr. Denison in his masterful way, touched the hearts of the people to the extent 
they were willing to give of their,money fcr lifting the debt of the new build- 
ing. That was not all; they were ready to give of their time and their hearts 
were moved to fuller consecration of self to his service. 
P. Minton, a former pastor of the church, and a man who is beloved of the 
Gcshen people, arrived, and final touches were given the plans for the rededi- 


The day began with showers, but before the time arrived for meeting the 
sky had cleared and the sun sent rays of hope and good cheer beaming into 
1 At the morning service Dr. Denison delivered one of 
his masterful sermons which was well received by the large congregation 
Following the sermon Dr. Minton, in his tactful way, appealed to 
the people for pledges to the amount of $7,848.24. They responded to the tune 
$11,484, after which more than four hundred people were served dinner in 
the large and commodious basement of the church. 
ison, thrcugh pledges and offering, raised $1,000. Dr. W. P. Minton preached 
the dedicatorial sermon, moving the hearts of the congregation which filled the 
house to its capacity. Following the sermon the pastor led the congregation 
Dr. I. R. Detwiler, of Gcshen, led in the dedicatorial 


The evening service was a service of rejoicing. Dr. Denison preached a 
masterful sermon and it was with hesitancy the peonle separated to return 
to their homes after a day in the house of the Lord which was so full of spirit 


There were a number of visiting ministers present. Rev. J. M. Miller. Rev. 
H. G. Halse, and Rev..A. W. Hurst cf our own brotherhood were present and 


Through the pledges and the offerings $5,000 above the necessary amount 
to care for the entire indebtedness was raised. The cost of building with equip- 
ment, was $23,715.46. There has been better than $14,000 paid so far. 


The old church 


The completed 


The Sunday-school building and 


During that time the 
into depart- 


That spirit 


On Saturday Dr. W. 


In the afternoon Dr. Den- 
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been an inspiration to us all. Refreshments 
brought to a close a pleasant meeting, but we 
trust Miss Repp will be with us at the next 
meeting, we have of late missed her cheery 
and inspiring presence. — The Ladies’ Aid 
society held a “bake sale” at Messrs. Picker- 
ing’s Store on Saturday, September 11, and 
the result of same proved to be the handsome 
sum of twenty-five dollars. — It was with 
keen pleasure I recently forwarded Dr. W. 
P. Minton ten renewal subscriptions for “The 
Christian Missionary,” and I have the promise 
of more subscriptions. We want to have our 
share in reaching the goal so earnestly de- 
sired by every dynamic member of our de- 
nomination. — On September 30, under the 
superintendency of Mrs. J. Whetstone, a 
“Babies’ Day” in connection with our Sun- 
day-school Cradle Roll was held at the par- 
sonage, when quite a little gathering of very 
young folks with their mothers were enter- 
tained. The function was of a social order 


a 
vy 


and proved a grand success. — The passing of 
our beloved Mr. Loucks is sincerely felt by all 
his friends here at Montesano. Space will 
not permit me to tell of the many expressions 
of the deep feeling of loss which pervaded 


the conference. — I have to date been able to 
secure three more subscriptions to “The 
Christian Missionary,” and these bring the 


total to,thirteen or fourteen, which I think 
places our church on the Honor Roll. We are 
all pleased with this result, in token of which 
Mr. Minton kindly forwarded me six pretty 
Japanese calling cards. — I am today for- 
warding Mrs. Emma S. Powers the sum of 
$35.69, and this with the previous sums of 
$45.31 and $19.40 brings our total for this 
mission year (from October, 1925, to October, 
1926) to the handsome sum of $100.40, which 
exceeds our goal of $75.00 by $25.40, which 
sum we trust may be placed towards our iast 
year’s deficiency on our goal.—Linda L. 
Bastable, Church Correspondent. 
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Western Pennsylvania Conference 

HE Western 

ference met with the Haydentown Chris- 
tian Church with the president, Rev. W. S. 
Miller, in the chair. After the reading of 
Scripture and prayer by the president, the 
conference was opened for 
R. W. Daniels was appointed secretary pro 
tem in the absence of the secretary. Four 
ministers were present and three absent on 
Saturday, when the election of 


Pennsylvania Christian Con- 


business. tev. 


officers re- 

Sh. WY 

Vice-president, Rev. D. B. Harvey; 

Secretary, Rev. W. S. 
J. K. Marthens. 

An all-day 

consisting of organizing 


sulted as follows: President, Re 
Bircher; 


Miller; Treasurer, Rev. 


meeting was held on Sunday, 
Sunday-school and 
speech-making by the brethren. On Sunday 
evening communion and feet washing were 
observed. 

The next annual held at 
Green County, Pennsylvania, on 
Thursday before the third Sunday in Septem- 
ber, 1927, at two p. m. 

The first quarterly conference will be held 
at the Sugar Loaf Church on Friday before 
the third Sunday in December, 1926, at two 
p. m. 


session will be 
Clarksville, 


W. S. Miller, Secretary. 
Connellsville, Pennsylvania. 


Rhode Island and Massachusetts 


Conference 

| apo Rhode Island and Massachusetts Chris- 
tian Conference held its ninety-first an- 
nual session with the West Mansfield Chris- 
tian Church, on September 28, 29, and 30. 
Good weather, good attendance, and good fel- 
lowship characterized the three days’ meet- 
ing. The conference was cordially welcomed 
by the clerk, Mrs. Edward Richmond, and the 
Rev. H. Russell Clem, 
in an appreciative manner. The first day’s 
program included appointment of committees, 
report of the executive board, and reports of 
departments. Almost all of 
progress to some degree; the 


president, responded 


these showed 
mission secre- 
tary’s report told that nearly all the churches 
had increased their offerings in that line. 
The treasurer’s accounts showed the handling 
of more money than ever before, and conse- 
quently 





more business done. 

The annual sermon was preached by Rev. 
H. M. Hainer, of New Bedford, and the presi- 
dent’s address told of the conference needs: 
first, a deeper seriousness of our ministers 
toward their task; second, the need of a new 
type of work; third, the need of a larger out- 
look. 

Among the special features of the program 
was an address by Rev. E. J. Bodman, on his 
visit to London the past summer to attend 
Christian Endeavor 
vention. It was a vivid picture and an en- 
thusiastice talk, bringing inspiration from that 
great gathering. Others of our visitors who 
gave addresses were Dr. Omer S. Thomas, on 
that there is a place for 
each of us, and the responsibility that that 
entails; Dr. E. Tallmadge Root, on the pro- 


the International Con- 


God's basic plan 


posed union of the Christian and Congrega- 
churches; Dr. A. G. Caris,, on “The 
Present Attitude of Youth to the Church and 
Organized Religion;” and Dr. 
merbell, on “The Windows Through 
Which We See Jesus.” On Wednesday eve- 
ning, a fine pageant was given by young 
people from the New Bedford Church, por- 
traying the work of the church in its various 


tional 


Carlyle Sum- 
Four 


departments, and what it may mean to one 


anxious to know the purposes of life. It 
Was written by one of the young ladies of 
that church, 


The devotional services were ably led by 
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Rev. A. C. Youmans, of Haverhill, Mass., and 
were on the general topic, “Jesus the Teach- 
er.” The subjects of “Race Relations and 
Missionary “The Church’s 
Problem With Missions and Race Relations” 
were treated by Dr. Sargent and Dr. Thomas. 
The interest of the various colleges and in- 
stitutions, towards the support of which the 
conference helps, were all presented by one 
of their and resolutions 
adopted looking towards continued 

ance. We were pleased to have present for 
the first time, Dean W. R. Collins, of Frank- 
linton College, and to listen to his scholarly 


Progress” and 


sponsors, were 


assist- 


und insistent appeal. 

The president and field secretary have spent 
much time and energy in problems con- 
nected with some of our rural churches, and 
have succeeded in forming a new pastorate 
three 
churches in Rhode Island, with a new pastor, 
Rev. A. R. Macdougall, to care for them. Mr. 
Macdougall united with the conference, as 
did also Rev. Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, having 
near the Fifteen 
ministers are now on the roll, and three li- 
centiates. The officers elected were nearly 
all the year, with tev. H. 
tussell Clem at the head. The delegates and 
visitors were splendidiy entertained by the 


consisting of neighboring rural 


au pastorate conference. 


same as last 
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TOO VALUABLE TO LOSE 
(THERE came unto nre a Woman, who 


wept Sorrowful Tears. And when 
she had partly subsided, | said: 

If thy Tears are doing thee any 
good, weep on; but thus far they are 
not yielding me very much Informa- 
tion. 

And she said: 

I have lost a friend. 

And I said: 

If he or she be really a friend, then 
lose no time, but hasten and recover 
thy friend. For friends are too few 
and Too Valuable to lose.—Safed, the 
Sage. 
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West Mansfield Church, and the feeling was 
one of three days profitably spent in taking 
stock, through the past year’s records, and in 
planning greater things for the year to come. 
E. H. Chase. 


Defiance College Notes 


RESIDENT A. G. CARIS has just returned 

from a ten-day trip through New England 
where he was on the program at the Merri- 
mack and the Rhode Island and Massachusetts 
conferences. He reports a wholesome inter- 
est in our denominational work and an in- 
crease in the membership of the latter con- 
ference. 

“Religious Centers of Europe’’ was the sub- 
ject of a talk recently given before the Re- 
ligious Association by Lloyd Reck, a student 
from our Covington Church, who with Justin 
Morrill has recently returned from an educa- 
tional tour of seven European countries. Mr. 
Reck described at length the cathedrals of 
St. Paul. Cologne, St. Mark, St. Peter, and 
the Vatican. The beauty and solemnity of 
Westminster Abbey and the churches of 
Luther and Calvin were brought in a measure 
to the audience by stereopticon 
views, while Michelangelo 
and other art treasures were described. Mr. 
Reck is the son of Mr. J. Lewis Reck, treas- 
urer of the Miami Ohio Conference, while Mr. 
Morrill is the son of Mrs. Alice V. Morrill, 
Dean of Women at the College. 

During the past week the Christian Asso- 
ciations have been making the annual can- 


means of 
masterpieces of 
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vass for members and 
one hundred 
gether” evenings for both associations have 
contributed to the social phase of the groups. 


practically 
“Get-to- 


report 


percent response. 


The young women’s group is preparing to 
celebrate with Japan the Festival of Dolls, 
known as the “Hina Matsuri,” wherein 
American Associations send ‘‘friendship dolls” 
to the Orient. ‘Miss Defiance’ will take he: 
place among the travelers. 

A new organization on the campus is th: 
Dramatic Club under the direction of Miss 
Ethelyn Sexton of the Department of Dra- 
matics. The group of twenty-four members 
will receive training in modern and classi- 
eal drama and it is hoped that the organiza- 
tion will tend to fill a need for practiced 
coaches of drama now in demand in educa- 





tional, social, and religious work. 


Maine Christian Conference 


fMHE Maine 
was held with the 
Church, Eastport, Maine, 
Thursday, September 22 and 28, 1926. 
tendance was small but the spirit 
Five numbers on 
the program failed to materialize, owing to 
sickness, death, and other causes; but most 
effective substitutes were provided. 
The first evening Brother W. G. 
baum, pastor of the Congregational Church of 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine, gave a fine talk on 
the development of the spirit of worship in 
the Sunday-school and Brother George D. 
Hallowell, pastor of the Second Congrega- 
tional Church of South Brewer, Maine, 
preached one of his splendid sermons. Both 
these young men, members of the Maine Con- 
ference, are from the Bangor Theological 
Seminary and are ready to take work with the 
Christian Church, when the opportunity shall 
offer. Brother N. M. Heikes, of Albion, Maine, 
Secretary of Stewardship and Finance of the 
New England Christian Convention, unable to 
read an address on 


Conference 
North Christian 
Wednesday and 

The at- 
manifest 


Christian 


session 


was sweet and intimate. 


Kirsch- 


be present, sent to be 


stewardship that teemed with bright ideas 
and unexpected analogies and drove thi 
truth home. All were delighted to listen, 


while Sister Minnie Cole discussed the trans- 
cendent importance of evangelism in the 
work of the church. 

The second evening the program was in 
charge of Sister Etta M. Hurlburt, president 
of the Maine Conference woman's missionary 
board, and several speakers were introduced 
who spoke briefly but to the point on differ- 
ent phases of the missionary work of the 
church, 

A resolution was adopted by the conferenc« 
setting goals for the coming year of at least 
nine hundred converts and church members 
two hundred eighty dollars for foreign mis- 
sions, two hundred twenty dollars for hom 
missions, and one hundred tithers enrolled 
To the secretaries of evangelism, missions, 
and stewardship was assigned the task of 
apportioning these various goals among th 
several churches and tabulating the results 
for the next conference. The conference also 
voted to recommend to _ its constituent 
churches the budget system, the every-mem- 
ber canvass, the duplex envelopes and th: 
weekly offering, with a suggestion that th: 
church year of all the churches begin with 
October 1 and that the third Sunday in Sep- 
tember be adopted as the date for the simul- 
taneous every-member throughout 
the conference. The pledge to endeavor to 
secure one hundred dollars for Franklinton 
A vote 
wus passed for three preliminary group con- 
ferences to be held prior to the annual con- 


canvass 


Christian College was also renewed. 


ference in preparation therefor. 
The following officers were elected for th: 
































coming year: J. W. Reynolds, President; W. 
G. Kirschbaum, Vice-president; George D. 
Hallowell, Secretary; R. E. Ireland, Treasurer: 
Donald P. Hurlburt, Secretary of Devotions: 


Mrs. Minnie Cole, Secretary of Evangelism; 
Mrs. Hattie Reynolds, Secretary of Educa- 
tion; Mrs. Etta M. Hurlburt, Secretary of 


Missions; Mrs. Joseph H. Lambert, Secretary 


ff Stewardship; Joseph H. Lambert, Secre- 
tary of Publications. 
Probably the most outstanding forward 


step taken was incorporated in the following 
resolution: 


Resolved, That the Maine Christian 
Conference accepts the challenge of the 
present providential opening in Portland, 
Maine, and hereby pledges its hearty co- 
operation by interest, prayer, and finan- 
cial aid with the other New England 
Christian conferences and the New Eng- 
land Christian Convention in the estab- 
lishment of a Christian Church in that 
city. 


May God’s will prevail in the further de- 
velopment of this promising work in this 
beautiful metropolis of the State of Maine. 

The members and constituency of the 
North Christian Church of Eastport are to be 
congratulated on their exquisite scenery, 
their beautiful church interior, kept spotless- 
ly neat by loving hands, their genial pastor, 
Brother Joseph H. Lambert, and his capable 
helpmeet, their fine organ and choir, presided 
over by Sister Clara Andrews, their efficient 
Brother Byron N. Andrews, “the 
man in love with the church,” and many other 
faithful workers, serving unitedly for Christ 
ind his Kingdom in this far eastern city. 

The next annual session of the conference 
is to be held with the First Christian Church 
of Bangor. 

Donald P. Hurlburt, Field Secretary. 


factotum, 


Rockingham Conference 


and of the 

Rockingham Christian Conference, held in 
the Bethany Memorial Church, Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, October 5 will go down in 
history as one of the best sessions we ever 
held. From the opening hymn to the closing, 
fellowship and benediction by Rev. 
Percy W. Caswell, of Manchester, N. H., there 
idle moment or an unpleasant 
thought expressed. 

This little church which is making such a 
noble struggle for existence has much to be 
proud of. Mrs. Ella MacNichol, who for a 
number of years was one of the indefatigable 
toilers of this church but now of Newport, 
Rhode Island, gladly accepted the invitation 
of the program committee and was present 
to conduct the opening devotional service. 
The platform was banked with beautiful bou- 
quets, and Sister Neagles had more solos and 
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and 6, 


circle 


vas not an 
word or 


duets for us which very pleasingly inter- 
spersed the business periods than we have 
had at any of our sessions. 

After the cordial welcome by the pastor, 
Rev. Flora M. Neagles, and the hearty re- 
sponse by President Fielder, Rev. Omer S. 
Thomas, D. D., of Dayton, Ohio, the Home 


Mission Secretary, was introduced and briefly 
esponded. Rev. A. R. Williams, of the Second 
Christian Church of Kittery, Maine, was then 
introduced as the first speaker and he de- 
livered a fine sermon. Brother Williams is a 
new worker in our conference and met with 

most cordial welcome; and as soon as the 
transfer credentials can be arranged he will 
become a member of our conference. 

Rev. A. C. Youmans, of the Old South 
Christian Church at Haverhill, Massachusetts, 
conducted the communion service in which 
he was most efficiently assisted by Rev. E. 
Kk. Amazeen of Portsmouth, Rev. A. R. Webb, 
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of Wolfeboro, Rev. A. R. Williams of Kittery, 
and Rev. Mark H. Turner of Kittery Point. 
Rev. E. K. Amazeen led us in a period of de- 
votions, and though our venerable brother has 
some years ago passed his “‘threescore years 
and ten” he is yet a live wire and one of the 
most interesting speakers at our sessions. 
One of the new features of this session of 
conference was a_e series of Bible’ study 
periods conducted by Rev. A. C. Youmans. 
These brief but very interesting periods were 
much enjoyed by all present, and our worthy 
brother has the heartfelt thanks of all who 
were permitted to listen to them. Dr. Thomas 


was. Of course, a most interesting speaker 


and certainly gave us something to think 
about, especially those who are not overly 
enthusiastic on the line of mission work. 


For the first time in many years our college 
at Franklinton, North Carolina, had a repre- 
sentative present. Dean W. R. Collins, who 
very efficiently described the condition, work, 
and hopes of the worthy institution, 
held the undivided attention of all both times 
when he addressed the conference. Our people 
now have a better idea of Franklinton College 


needs, 


than ever before. 

Our publications were ably represented by 
Rev. H. Russel Clem, of Fall River. The 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches was 
represented by Rev. E. Talmadge Root. The 
woman's missionary board, Rev. Edna V. B. 


Fielder president, had a most interesting and 
profitable having as speaker Miss 
Emma Pierce, president of the New England 
Woman’s Board, Dr. Thomas, of Dayton, 
Ohio, and Dean Collins of Franklinton. 

Eleven churches reported at this session, all 
having pastors, with a total membership of 
1,005—-a gain of sixty-one over last year. The 
Court Street Church of Portsmouth, N. H., re- 
ceived fifty new members during the confer- 
ence year. Twelve Sunday-schools reported a 
membership of 1,435. Six Christian Endeavor 
societies reported a meinbership of 238. Eight 
missionary societies reported. The minis- 
terial committee reported thirteen ministers, 
all in good standing. The applications of 
Joseph Stephenson and Miss Edith Hill, both 
members of Bethany Memorial Church, for 
license to preach as lay workers in Our con- 
ference were also appproved. Seventy-eight 
additions to our various churches and thirty- 
nine baptisms were also reported. The total 
amount reported paid for pastoral service was 
$13,116; for benevolence, $1,876.44; for all pur- 
poses, $23,827. 

The officers for the coming year are: Presi- 
dent, Rev. A. H. Fielder; Vice-president, Rev. 
A. R. Webb: Secretary, J. P. Amee; Assistant 
Secretary, Walter S. Philbrick; Treasurer, 
Joseph Philbrick; President of Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Board, Rev. Edna V. B. Fielder; Sec- 
retary’ of Evangelism and Life Service, Rev. 
A. R. Webb; Secretary of Christian Education, 
Rev. A. R. Williams; Secretary of Missions, 


session, 


Mrs. Hayden Merrill; Secretary of Steward- 
ship and Finance, Rev. Mark H. Turner. Rev. 
A. H. Fielder, Rev. A. R. Webb, Rev. E. V. B. 


Fielder, and Miss Marguerite Youmans were 
elected delegates to the 
at Urbana. 
The committee on roll reported seventeen 
ministers and forty-five delegates present. 
J. P. Amee, Secretary. 
Point, Maine. 


yeneral Convention 


Kittery 


Western Washington Conference 
Q* Saturday and Sunday, October 2 and 3, 

1926, the Western Washington Conference 
of the Christian Church held its annual ses- 
sion with the Montesano Church. The session 
opened at two o’clock under the presidency of 
Rev. W. R. Caldwell who conducted the open- 


ing devotional exercises, after which a busi- 
reports of all 


ness meeting was held when 
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activities of the churches were received and 
declared satisfactory. This was followed by 
an eleetion of conference officers: President, 
tev. W. R. Caldwell; Vice-president, J. A. 
Phillips; Recording Secretary, Mrs. Sam Cope- 
land: Trustee, Sam Copeland; Treasurer, Chas. 
Leavitt. 

A committee was appointed to compose a 
letter expressing the sympathy of the confer- 
ence members towards Mrs. D. C. Loucks and 
family of Bellevue, Washington, in the irre- 
parable loss they have sustained in the call 
to higher service of Mr. Loucks. 

On Sunday the scholars met at nine forty- 
five for Sunday-school, a goodly number be- 
ing present. This was followed by divine 
service conducted by Rev. W. R. Caldwell, 
a duet being splendidly rendered by 
Edna Ruse and Myrtle Repp. Mr. Caldwell 
preached an impressive sermon from the 
words taken from 1 Cor. 11:23-26, pointing 
out especially the efficacy of Christ’s atoning 
blood. After the sermon the members of the 
church and all who professed the name of 
Christ partook of the beautiful elements of 
the Lord’s Supper. We were very pleased to 
have our friends from North River with us 
at this service. 

The evening service was in charge of the 
woman’s missionary society, when, under the 
presidency of Mrs. Charles Nelson, a pleasant 
and varied program consisting of duets and 
other musical items, readings, and recitations 


Misses 


were nicely rendered. Rev. W. R. Canfield 
gave an instructive and interesting talk on 
“Missions,” and at the close of the service 


rendered a special tribute (the congregation 
standing) to our late pastor, Rev. D. Cc. 
Loucks, by reading a signed letter of sym- 
pathy and cheer presented by committee. 

A collection was taken in aid of missions 
and the conference session closed with the 
reverent pronouncing of the benedietion. 

Linda L. Bastable. 

Montesano, Washington. 


oO 


“It is impossible to shirk any responsi- 
bility that rightfully belongs tc us. We 
may deny that it is ours, may refuse the 
duty or the blame that attaches to it, but 
the responsibility we cannot escape.” 
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The Small College 


By a Defiance Student in Journalism 

T this season of the year young men and 

women from practically every community 
have left home for the beginning or con- 
tinuance of their college life. Thousands of 
boys and girls of college age, representative 
of every State in the Unicn, never before 
widely separated from the more or less shel- 
tered life of the home, have left for college 
or university where they are to spend prob- 
ably four of the most impressionable years 
of their lives, and where each to a certain 
extent must make his own way, and in a 
measure determine for himself his surround- 
ing influences and sccial environment. 

The old argument of the small college ver- 
sus the university is ever in fashion and the 
advantages of each, together with the place 
which each holds in the life of our educa- 
tional system cannot even be mentioned in 
casual reference. It is, however, interesting 
to note that educators as a whole, and 
thinkers who are in a position tc mold pub- 
lic opinion are pleading more and more for 
the small college in undergraduate work. 

A noteworthy example of this fact is 
evinced in a Saturday Evening Post edi- 
torial which laments the fact that wealthy 
men invariably prefer to make their contri- 
buticns to the great universities rather than 
the small colleges whose share in molding 
and shaping of the minds and morals of 
young people cannot be overestimated. It 
was this latter thought that Dr. A. G. Caris, 
president of Defiance College, set forth with 
strong emphasis at a faculty meeting this 
year. 

Discussing the place of the small college 
in education relative to the aims and stand- 
ards of Defiance, Dr. Caris stated that aca- 
demically a high-grade liberal arts ccurse 
should be the goal. Each department should 
be the best of its kind, all contributing to- 
ward the major aim of the liberal arts de- 
gree. “And,” said Dr. Caris, “we will not 
undertake anything we cannot do well.” 

Relative to the growing changes and dis- 
coveries in the fields of research, particular- 
ly along the lines of science and religion, 
Dr. Caris believes that the college should 
nct compel the beliefs of her students, but 
should encourage them in a search for the 
truth. “The open mind,” delicately and 
wisely directed is seldom led astray; and 
there is no saying of the Great Teacher 
fraught with deeper meaning than the 
words, “Ye shall know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free.” 

Again, the fact that the student is in col- 
lege during his impressionable years was 
stressed by President Caris. “In matter of 
character building, we of the faculty have a 
great responsibility. The contact with each 
student which is made possible by the lim- 
ited enrollment of the small college gives 
each faculty member a perscnal share in the 
spiritual and moral growth of our students.” 

The late President Eliot of Harvard, 
noted for his broad educational views and 
his belief in the young people of today, 
stated, quite unwittingly perhaps, the aim 
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of the small denominational college regard- 
ing its students. The following are his 
words from a recent issue of The Literary 
Digest: 

“If I had the opportunity to say a final 
word to all young people of America, it 
would be this: Don’t think too much about 
yourselves. Try to cultivate the habit of 
thinking of others; this will reward you. 
Nourish ycur minds by good reading, con- 
stant reading. Discover what your life work 
is, work in which you can do most good, in 
which you can be happiest. Be unafraid in 
all things when you know you are right.” 


The Editor as an Optimist 


A MAN who is not an optimist ought not 
~" to be a Church editor. They put me 
here not because of business ability cr edi- 
torial experience, but because I was opti- 
mistic. I am even optimistic enough to be- 
lieve the day will come when fifty percent 
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BLUE AND GOLD 

feelin: blue? 

Bless yo'r heart ~ 
Yo’ ain't seein’ right; 
Yo's jes’ lookin’ at de blueeness 
An’ a shuttin’ out what's bright. 
All aroun’ yo’ dar am sunbeams 
Waitin’ fo’ to shine on yo’; 
Lots of colors in de rainbow— 
All yo’s seein’ am de blue. 


Brighten up— 

Dat’s de way 

To git lookin’ fine; 

Think of all de happy doin’s, 

On de rest doan waste yo'r time. 

All de worl’ am made of sunbeams— 
Flowers, hills an’ lubbly trees; 
Somewhar birds am singin’ fo’ yo’, 
Somewhar dar am buzzin’ bees. 


Smile real big— 

My, dat’s fine, 

An’ yo’s lookin’ gran’; 

Yo’ am now a beam of gold 

Shinin’ out from whar yo’ am. 

Lissen at yo'r heart a singin’, 

‘Cause yo'’s now a sunbeam, too; 

Now yo’s feelin’ de right color, 

An’ yo’ ain't a feelin’ blue. 
—Selected. 
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of our stewards will take the church paper. 
Even in the midst of trials and tribulations, 
with kicks and knocks and complaints com- 
ing fast, I find things to keep the smiles 
coming. 

The other day, after a hard trip, I came 
in to face a pile of work. There were ur- 
gent communications from boards and bu- 
reaus dealing with everything from coloniz- 
ing the north pole to selling oil in Texas. 
I had unification grist to keep the mill go- 
ing for years. Everybody wanted first 
space next week. As I sat about trying to 
pcur ten gallons of molasses in a gallon jug, 
I found this letter: “Please change my pa- 
per from Miss Eva Mead to Mrs. J. H. Col- 
lins. Thank God, I’ve got a husband!” And 
there was my laugh for the day. 

The other day I made my best plea for 
the Advocate in the homes of the folks. I 
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had a good congregation and made a good 
plea. When the cards came in, there was 
cnly one with anything written on it and it 
was “Please stop my paper.” I did not get 
a subscriber by that speech but lost one. | 
am glad I could laugh at that. 

I made a plea in another church, and at 
the close a man followed me, laughing and 
repeating, “That’s a good little paper you 
fellers get out at Richmond.” A steward 
whispered, “Don’t notice him; he’s nutty.” 
But I am glad to receive compliments even 
from a “nut.”—The Richmond, Va., Chris- 
tian Advocate. 

o 


To be able to rise above serious limita- 
tions is a great victory, but a still greater is 
to refuse to admit that one’s limitations are 
handicaps. So many of us wish to let others 
know that we are having a hard fight. We 
are glad when the conversation drifts in 
the directicn where we can naturally talk 
of our impediments.—-The Methodist Prot- 


estant. 
oO 


Blessedness is the felicity of the inner 
man. It is the mind at rest, the soul in 
peace, the spirit in rapture. That was the 
life of him who had not where to lay his 
head, yet walked thrcugh all his days in 
radiant joy, heeding little what happiness 
he had.—W. M. Clow. 


o 

“The business of a Christian is to work, 
and work in faith. Some people stcp work- 
ing when they seem to have a hunch that 
they will meet with a rebuff.” 


oO 


“Success brings temptation to the man 
who has not mastered himself.” 








The women in your church should 
have these books by Mrs. George H. 
Morrison, wife of the famous Scottish 
preacher. 


PRAYERS FOR 
WOMEN WORKERS— 


Contains prayers for committee and 
missionary meetings, mother’s cir- 
cles and other occasions. There are 
many fine prayers for children in the 
home and verses for prayer building. 
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ADDRESSES FOR 
WOMEN WORKERS— 


Inspiring addresses made at public 
gatherings. Just the book to provide 
subjects and inspiration for women 
who speak in public. 
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